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DR. LEVERETT BRADLEY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have an active temperament and a 
good deal of natural endurance. Your consti- 
tution is rather excitable and your feelings are 
keen, your thoughts clear and earnest. There 
is great vigor and positiveness in your whole 
mentality, growing out of the quality of your 
constitutional temperament. Your head is 
rather too large for your body, and you are 
constantly liable to work out your physical 
strength by mental energy and activity. If 
you were engaged in a business which re- 
quired the full strength of your mind and the 
full enlistment of all your feelings, you would 
become comparatively depressed and exhaust- 
ed in the tone of your organization. 

You ought to sleep nine hours in the twen- 
ty-four, so as to give your brain time to rest. 
You ought to eat beef, oysters, eggs, and nu- 
tritious food, but not that which is difficult of 
digestion, like pastry, and articles of an oily, 
greasy character. When you work you are 
apt to overdo and exhaust your nervous force 
through muscular energy ; in fact, it is rather 
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THE IMPROVER OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


and your friendship 
is such that you try 
to do more than you 
ought for your friends ; 
and when they are 
unhappy, you bear 
their sorrows and 
burdens; and when 
they are happy you 
rejoice with them. 

Your attachment to 
home and country is 
strong; you think 
much of woman, and 
are decidedly domestic 
in disposition. 

Your are not quar- 
relsome, but are dis- 
posed to debate, dis- 
cuss, and criticise the 
errors of others, and 
try to build up a bet- 
ter thought in their 

- minds; but when it 
»S eomes to physical con- 
flict, you dislike to 
grapple. If you were 
really compelled to go 
into warfare, you 
would contend for a 
just victory to the 
death. You are not 
severe in disposition ; 








hard for you to work moderately with the head 
or with the hands, consequently you should 
take every means to develop the vital func- 
tions. 

You resemble your mother in the quality 
and tone of your mind. You are remarkable 
for the strength of your social affections ; 
you love children as well as a grandmother, 





your censures and 
criticisms of people are rather sharp, because 
your conscience is strong, and your Firmness 
large, but you are not overbearing and morose 
anderuel. It is no virtue in you to be tem- 
perate. You are not inclined to gormandize, 
nor to make of food and drink an idol. 

You value property, and can get it better 
than you can save it. You ought to havea 
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wife and a business partner who can save 
your gains as you acquire. You are more 
of a hand to draw the seine than you are to 
pack the fish. You like to make money, and 
would like, as a business man, to accumulate 
and enlarge your capital, but you would be 
likely to throw all into the business so as 
never to have much loose capital to be used 
for collateral purposes. 

You Cautiousness is large ; you are almost 
too watchful, guarded, and careful ; too much 
inclined to count the cost over and over again, 
and to hesitate more than is necessary. You 
need more Continuity, more patient applica- 
tion of mind. You like variety, change in 
thought and occupation ; a multitude of cares 
do not confuse you. 

Your Approbativeness is large; you are 
very sensitive as to what people say and think 
of you, and are anxious to have a good repu- 
tation. You do much to avoid unfavorable 
appearances. You need a little more dignity, 
pride, self-reliance, personal self-confidence. 
Other people have a higher opinion of you 
than you have of yourself. 

Your hope leads you to anticipate good in the 
far-off future ; your faith promises success, but 
your Cautiousness is so large that you expect 
success only in proportion as you deserve it 
by watchfulness and effort. 

Your sympathy is rather stronger than we 
generally find itin men. You are quick to be 
impelled by that which awakens pity. Yours 
is not a selfish, sordid, low organization. Even 
your faults “ lean to virtue’s side.” You are 
a truthful, candid, open-hearted man, criti- 
eal in judgment, fond of reasoning and 
investigating, anxious to gain knowledge, not 
particularly fluent and easy in speech, but 
capable of making a point very clear and of 
setting forth your ideas strongly. If you had 
a little better memory of events and of prac- 
tical and historical subjects, more Language 
to clothe your thoughts, and a little more 
Continuity, less Caution, and more Self-Esteem, 
you would make a better talker and appear 
to better advantage. 

You are a good judge of character; are 
quick to discern the motives and dispositions 
of strangers, and are qualified to transact with 
strangers business which requires care, pru- 
dence, sagacity, and critical judgment. 

You enjoy music; are interested in poetry 
and eloquence, and are fond of the beauties 
of Nature and Art. You could succeed in 
most departments of business; but if you had 
a little more selfishness, a little more hardness 
of disposition, a little less sympathy, affection, 
and friendship, you could battle your way 
through this selfish world more successfully. 
Poor men will go to your funeral, and be more 
likely to mourn sincerely for you than proud, 
haughty, aristocratic people, because the poor 
will miss you, and remember you for past kind 
words, if not for more substantial benefactions. 













You have excellent mechanical talent, es- 
pecially that ideal quality of mind which 
invents. You can think as fast as a dozen 
men can produce the results of your thinking, 
though, if you were devoted to the use of 
tools, you would show decided skill and dex- 
terity as a mechanic, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Leverett BravLtey was born Nov. 25th, 
1798, at Milton (now Genoa), Cayuga Co., 
N.Y. His parents were among the earliest 
settlers of that town, who, by contracting a 
debt,-purchased a small farm of heavily tim- 
bered land. The father, Miles Bradley, a 
earpenter by trade, and the mother, Chloe 
Allen, skilled in the use of the needle and 
gifted with the frugality of an accomplished 
housewife, by their united and persevering 
energy finally accomplished the important end 
of clearing up and improving a snug little 
farm, and rearing a rapidly increasing family 
numbering nine sons and three daughters— 
the oldest of which is the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch. Stern necessity required that as 
soon as he was old enough, his best labors 
should be made auxiliary to those of the 
parents in clearing and cultivating the farm. 
At the age of fifteen he went to the trade with 
his father. His opportunities at school were 
limited, and we must rank him among those 
who were self-taught. In his early adoles- 
cence he profited by the idea that learning 
could be acquired without schooling. His 
spare pocket money was appropriated to the 
purchase of books, and his leisure moments 
devoted to their perusal. The bent of his 
mind was to the investigation of mathemati- 
eal and scientific truth, but other educational 
pursuits were not neglected. He soon ac- 
quired a taste for teaching, and a small por- 
tion of his time was employed in that calling. 


had been supplied by his indigent but gener- 
ous parents was exhausted. He proposed to 
teach a school, whereupon a meeting was 
called and the question decided affirmatively, 
But a house was to be built, and in twenty 
days a snug, hewn log cabin, chinked and 
daubed, with its puncheon or split plank floor, 
and mud and stick chimney, was completed. 
While this work was progressing, he improved 
the opportunity for exploring the country up 
and down the river, and in company with an- 
other he traversed the old Harrison trail, 
through the Black Swamp, to Ft. Meigs on 
the Maumee. This trail was searcely traveled 
but by the carrier of a semi-monthly mail on 
horseback. At Ft. Meigs there were a few 
families. There he chartered a canoe and 
paddled down to the mouth of Swan Creek, 
where the country was yet in its primitive 
condition. Not a building was to be seen at 
the sfte of the now flourishing city of Toledo. 
At Perrysburg a single cabin was the only 
tenement. On returning to Lower Sandusky 
he opened his school, which was continued for 
four months with a success most satisfactory 
to all concerned. During a few weeks neces- 
sarily employed in the collection of his dues, 
he acted under a special deputation in the 
capacity of constable, the regular officer being 
absent, thus adding a little to his pecuniary 
resources, and carrying him into the adjacent 
Indian settlements and other places which he 
otherwise would not have visited. The many 
incidents appertaining to his travels, teaching, 
and official duties at that age, made impres- 
sion upon the mind too vivid to be soon for- 
gotten, and contributed an important share in 
the elementary constitution of a more mature 
judgment in after-life. Returning, he reached 
home after an absence of seven months, and 
was just able to return to his father the exact 
amount which had been furnished for the ex- 





At the age of twenty, inheriting the pi - 
ing tendencies of his parents, who had had 
their birth and rearing in the State of Con- 
necticut, they yielded to his importunate re- 
quests and permitted him to take a tour West- 
ward. The provident mother fitted out his 
well-filled knapsack with food and clothing, 
and on the 6th of October, 1818, on foot and 
alone, he started, passing through the then 
little villages of Buffalo and Erie. At Pains- 
ville, Ohio, he turned aside to visit friends 
who had settled in the county of Geauga. His 
hext stopping-place was in Huron County, 
Ohio, where he found other friends. Having 
now reached what was esteemed the verge of 
the Westward, he was advised to halt and 
winter there; but not yet satisfied, he soon 
determined to penetrate farther and see what 
might be found in the wilds beyond; accord- 
ingly, taking the old army trail, he soon 
reached Fort Stephenson, at Lower Sandusky 
(now Fremont), on the Sandusky River. Here 
he found that the scanty amount of funds which 





P of this long and toilsome journey. He 
now resumed the jack-plane and saw. 

It is worthy of remark that the population 
at that time was so sparse, and the means of 
conveyance so limited, that this whole tramp 
of more than a thousand miles, except four- 
teen miles of the outward and fifteen of the 
return trip was necessarily performed on foot— 
now forty-two years since. 

On the 16th March, 1820, he married 
Maria, daughter of Joseph Sheldon, residing 
also in Genoa. In the fall of the same year, 
in company with the father-in-law and family, 
and a brother-in-law, Henry O. Sheldon, now 
Rev. H. O. S., of Sidney, Ohio, he emigrat- 
ed to the State of Ohio, stopping first at Pe- 
ru, Huron County. He then, in company 
with his father-in-law, explored the unsold 
lands in the county of Seneca, where they 
selected each a quarter-section, on which they 
afterward settled in the character of true 
squatter sovereigns. In the following winter 
he erected a cabin, and in going out with an 
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ox team loaded with lumber, he met with an 
accident which crippled his energies for a 
time. From the confines of Haron County to 
the first settlement on his route, consisting of 
two families, the distance was twenty miles. 
The snow being deep, and meeting with some 
other hindrances, he was obliged to encamp, 
and while eutting firewood for the night he 
inflicted a severe cut upon the right foot. The 
weather was excessively cold, and having no 
covering but his common wearing apparel, and 
it being now nearly dark, it was clear that 
although the blood was gushing’ freely, his 
first care must be for a fire and the necessary 
supply of fuel. Accordingly it was not until 
he had cut up the tree which he had felled 
for the purpose, and had kindled a brisk fire 
which he was enabled to light from his flint, 
steel, and spunk, that he attended to the 
wound, which he then dressed as best he could. 
Having tied his oxen to a tree, he prepared 
his lodging by placing a board upon the snow 
before the fire and setting up another edge- 
wise in the rear. Upon the sofa thus con- 
structed, the night was mostly spent. The 
changing of sides, that each might in turn 
participate in the salutary alternation of freez- 
ing and burning, was an expedient resorted to 
under a judicious choice of evils, and the con- 
test between vigilance and sleep was active, 
each in turn predominating. In the morning 
he put the cut boot on the cut foot, hitched 
up and started on. Having arrived at Welches, 
the little settlement above mentioned, a dis- 
tance of six miles, he discovered for the first 
that the wounded foot was severely frozen, 
for that morning proved to be the coldest of 
that winter, and the day was referred to for 
years as the cold Wednesday. This mishap 
obliged him to accept the hospitality of his 
kind host—his foot was enveloped in cold 
ashes, and for the space of five hours, while 
the frozen flesh was thawing, the suffering 
from pain was indescribable. The next morn- 
ing a couch of corn stalks was prepared on the 
load of boards, and with a friend to drive, he 
enjoyed the privilege of riding, a luxury in 
which he had not usually indulged. At his 
cabin, three miles distant, the boards were un- 
loaded, and an employe took charge of the re- 
turn trip. It was seven weeks before he 
could lay aside the crutches. 

On the 16th of March, 1821, the first anni- 
versary of their marriage, the young and en- 
terprising couple commenced in the participa- 
tion of the real and well-earned delights of 
housekeeping in their own humble dwelling, 
the first white inhabitants in the township of 
Clinton, now ornamented by the beautiful and 
flourishing city of Tiffin. 

The husband did not hesitate to wield the 
axe nor to grapple the gigantic oaks, white- 
woods, and black walnuts, which yet stood in 
close and threatening proximity to the frail 
tenement. On the 24th June following, the 





family was augmented by a son. In Septem- 
ber the lands were offered in market, and the 
farm was purchased. 

At the end of three years it became evident 
that he had mistaken his calling. The bodily 
powers proved to be inadequate to the fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of his indomitable 
mental energies, the consequence of which, in 
connection with a malarious climate, {was 
that in the course of every summer he was 
prostrated by a run of fever. In May, 1824, 
the recuperative energies had become so im- 
paired as to be of threatening omen, and to 
escape the dangers of another summer he de- 
termined to visit his native State, where he 
remained until the following October, when, 
having quite regained his health, he returned 
to the faithful and beloved wife who had re- 
mained in charge of affairs at home. Such 
was pioneer life in Ohio but a few years since, 
but then railroads and telegraphs were un- 
known. 

Soon after his return he rented out the farm 
and removed to Norwalk, in Huron County, 
where he followed his trade for a time, and 
afterward, on selling the farm, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. In 1836 he went to try 
his fortune in Indiana, and in 1837 his family 
joined him in the keeping of a hotel in the 
county of Porter. In the mean time he studi- 
ously devoted his leisure time to the reading 
of medicine, and in the spring of 1842, having 
attended his second fall course of medical lec- 
tures, he graduated with credit at the St. 
Louis University. In demonstrative anatomy 
especially, he attained the first honors of the 
class. He soon afterward settled at Laporte, 
Ind., in the practice of his profession. 

In the course of several years of successful 
practice he gradually grew more and more 
disaffected with his new calling. In the de- 
partments of therapeutics and clinical prac- 
tice especially, all theory and rules seemed 
so void of scientific certainty in their re- 
sults. Accordingly, in the spring of 1850, 
having suffered some reverses, among which 
was the destruction of his dwelling with most 
of its contents by fire, he resolved to try the 
then promised fortunes of the Golden State. 
The incidents, trials, privation, and even 
starvation, suffered by the moving masses 
which accompanied him across the plains in 
that eventful year, have been so often told, 
and are so well remembered, that we forbear 
a repetition. At Sacramento, in California, 
he met his elder son, Joseph S. Bradley, who 
had reached there by way of Mexico injthe 
preceding year. Joined by him he engaged 
in merchandising at Weberville, in Eldorado 
County. 

Having in earlier life been practiced in sur- 
veying and civil engineering, and having car- 
ried a theodolite with him to California, he 
soon made himself a pioneer in the great work 
of conducting the waters of the mountain 





streams, by means of canals, to the mines. In 
1851, he carried levels from Placerville to the 
American River, and from Diamond Springs to 
the Cosumnes—the latter of which he went 
on to improve. The project was at first gene- 
rally looked upon as too visionary to be un- 
dertaken or even thought of, and it seemed 
impossible to elicit the confidence of any that 
might aid him. Inthe month of June, how- 
ever, he found a valuable coadjutor in the 
person of John Berdan, Esq., who was also a 
civil engineer, and capable of taking similar 
views of the whole plan with himself, where- 
upon he and his son united with Mr. Berdan 
in the formation of a corporation under the 
name of “ The Corporation of Bradley, Ber- 
dan & Co.” (of which he was president and 
chief engineer), with an authorized capital of 
$36,000, and with the object of bringing the 
water of the Cosumnes River to the great 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin. The work 
was commenced, and scarcely a month had 
elapsed before the practicability of the scheme 
was so satisfactorily demonstrated, that capi- 
tal began to seek investment and the stock 
found a ready sale. And now, to use a Cali- 
fornia vernacularism, the spirit of jumping 
began to manifest itself, and a strong company 
of miners was erganized to contest, or at least 
to divide the field. The work was prosecuted 
vigorously and without interruption, and as 
occasion required, the capital was increased 
until it reached $500,000, which was faith- 
fully and wholly appropriated, and at the end 
of four years some 75 to 100 miles of canal 
and lateral ditches were in operation along 
the main ridge and its principal spurs; open- 
ing a@ field which has contributed perhaps as 
much as any other of equal extent in the 
golden supply which has, in the last ten years, 
so changed the monetary aspect of the whole 
commercial world. 

The stock of the corporation continued at 
par until the year 1854, when, owing partly 
to opposition, but more to the failure of 
several other important canal companies in 
the State, it suffered serious and ruinous de- 
preciation, even though the work was in suc- 
cessful and profitable operation. He having 
invested all his labor and means, besides con- 
tracting a large debt in the purchase of stock, 
became financially embarrassed, and losing 
his most faithful and valued assistant in the 
death of his son, he was obliged to go into 
liquidation—leaving the company, however, 
in a highly prosperous condition. 

Afterward, to avoid and suppress litigation, 
this and the opposing company went into con- 
solidation under the name of the Eureka 
Ditch Company, and the united canals are 
now supplying their thousands with the indis- 
pensable element for the development of the 
immense auriferous resources of that extensive 
region. ~ 
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In 1856, having purchased a press and type, 
he published the Granite Journal at Folsom, 
Cal., which, after a few months, had attained 
a good will, enabling him to sell out at a 
handsome advance. He afterward engaged in 
merchandising which, with some operations 
in real estate, placed him in the enjoyment of 
a moderate competency. The health of his 
wife having been declining for several years, 
and she now becoming generally invalid, he 
felt it his duty and made it his pleasure to re- 
tire from business, repair to a separate dwell- 
ing, and devote his personal attention to the 
eare of her who had, for nearly two-score 
years, been the companion of his joys, the 
soother of his impetuosity, and the consoler of 
his sorrows. With this, he devoted himself 
also to writing and study. This, however, 
did not afford the necessary exercise for his 
active, bodily powers, and he erected a work- 
bench under the spreading boughs of the live 
oak which shaded the door of his dwelling, 
and employed himself in light mechanical 
work, merely for exercise and amusement. 

He had been led to think that the electric 
telegraph, in its then condition, was too slow 
and expensive, and that it might be improved. 
He accordingly tried many experiments in 
electricity and electro-magnetism, which had 
ever been a favorite theme in his scientific re- 
searches, and soon brought out a rude instru- 
ment by which he could transmit and legibly 
record at the rate of seven or eight thousand 
words per hour. This was pronounced a 
splendid success by all who witnessed its ope- 
ration, and in December, 1858, he was induced 
to come to New York to perfect and patent his 
invention. 

On the 13th of October, 1859, he obtained a 
patent for an apparatus, consisting of a pecu- 
liar kind of type and composing sticks, with a 
machine, turned by crank or otherwise, hav 
ing such devices that, as the type are passed 
through it, the electric cireuit is opened and 
closed in such order as to produce the letiers 
represented by the type; also, a cylinder on 
which the letters are recorded in dots or lines, 
or in zigzag lines representing the common 
telegraph letters. With this he succeeded in 
making legible record at the rate of fifteen 
thousand words per hour on a short cireuit— 
the Morse method yielding only fifteen hun- 
dred, or one tenth the amount. It was after- 
ward tested satisfactorily on the line between 
New York and Washington, in which it was 
ascertained that the speed of its operation was 
limited by the action of the relay or receiving 
magnet, the indispensable instrument for 
working the local cireuit of the Morse tele- 
graph. In contemplating this, he soon satis- 
fied himself that the relay in use was too 
sluggish for his purpose ; ‘whereupon, repudi- 
ating the old forms, and consulting the latest 
discovered principles of the science, he went 
about the construction of an instrument en- 
tirely new in its forms, and new also in some 
important principles. 

The cut illustrates this simple little mag- 
net as used in the relay. a is the helix, 6, } 
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two elbows of iron having connections with 
the extremities of a bar passing through the 
helix, and ¢ the naked armature, hung at its 
center upon the lower elbow or pole, by 
means of a delicately flexible spring of steel. 
The two elbows are brought near to each 
other at their extremities, which consti- 
tute the poles of the magnet. The upper 
pole stands so far to the left of the lower as 
to admit the armature in a perpendicular 
position between them, so that, when the 
iron is magnetized, the upper end of the 
armature is drawn to the lett and the lower 
to the right. At the lower extremity of the 
armature is a platina plate, which, as the 
circuit is closed, is brought in contact with 
a platina point in one of the adjusting 
screws, whereby the opening and closing of 
a local circuit is effected in the usual manner. 
The elbows, in their whole length, are in 
close proximity to the outer surface of the he- 
lix, and are, consequently, directly under the 
influence of its magnetizing power. In addi- 
tion to the lower spiral spring, which serves 
to draw back the armature, there is a counter 
spring above it, which acts in the opposite di- 
rection, making it necessary to put the lower 
or main spring in a higher state of tension, 
whereby more rapid vibrations and firmer con- 
tacts are secured than can be obtained by a 
single spring in a more lax condition. This, 
with the delicacy of 
mechanical structure, 
whereby no friction nor 
inertia of unnecessary 
metal are to Le over- 
come, together with the 
nearness of the poles to 
each other, whereby 
they mutually react one 
upon the other to in- 
crease the magnetic 
force ; and some other 
considerations, derived 
from the use of a single 
helix instead of two, are 
among the reasons which 
he claims has enabled 
him to demonstrate that, 
in this form of magnet, 
the magnetic force de- 
veloped in the soft iron 


is more instantaneously “ a, 
and fully established S ee! 
and discharged, and, yi 
consequently, capable 


of producing more in- 
stantaneous and rapid 
vibrations of the arma- 
ture than it is possible 
to obtain in the form when two helices are 
used. 

From the united testimony of many super- 
intendents and operators it is evident that 
great advantages are gained, and that they 
are frequently able, in bad weather, to operate 
with this relay, when with the old they can 
not operate at all. 

The extraordinary power of this magnet led 
him to suppose that it might, by some means, 
be made to produce sounds sufficiently audible 
for operators who read telegraphic communi- 
cations by sound. His attention was, there- 
fore, directed to this, which, after a few ex- 
periments, he fully a plished, by 
placing the magnet over a sounding-board 
consisting of an oblong box made of thin res- 
onant wood, upon a base-board. Over this 
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armature, having an enlargement at its lower 
extremity to serve as a little hammer, which 
is placed between the two bridges, in front and 
rear, and as the circuit is opened and closed, 
is made to strike the wires at the right and 
left in such manner as to produce the most 
clear and distinet knocks, unaccompanied by 
the least tone or prolongation of sound that 
can tend to confuse the ear. It is remarkable 
that the lightest movements of the armature, 
capable of opening and closing a local circuit, 
are also capable, when acting upon the wires, 
of producing sounds which may be read with 
ease. This sounder, with a key, as represent- 
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ed in the cut, is all that is needed for an office, 
the local battery being entirely dispensed with, 

A patent for this improvement was issued 
Aug. 28th, 1860. 

If the general reader could be brought to 
comprehend fully the immense value of Dr. 
Bradley’s improvements in telegraphing, we are 
satisfied he would at once take his true rank 
as one of the great benefactors of the world. 
The public knows the value of the telegraph 
as it has existed, and it knows also the great 
expense of transmitting communications and 
the comparatively slow process by which it 18 
done. By Dr. Bradley’s plan the speed is in- 
creased eight-fold, and by cheapening and 
simplifying the apparatus, three quarters of 
the expense of establishing and working the 
telegraphic lines will be saved. 
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[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.) 

WE perceive, therefore, that the general arrangements ef our exist- 
ing social system evidently bear refereuce to the supremacy of our 
lower faculties. The pursuit of wealth at present generally ends in 
the gratification of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. The at- 
tainment of power and distinction in politics, in rank, or in fashion is 
the Alpha and Omega of our social machinery ; yet it does not produce 
general happiness. Every moral, and I nay almost say religious, advan- 
tage is incidental to, and not a part of, the system itself. There are laws 
to compel us to pay taxes for the maintenance of officers of justice, 
whose duty it is to punish crime after it is committed; but there are 
no general laws to prevent crime by means of penitentiaries and of 
abundant and instructive schools.* There are laws which tax us to 
support armies and navies for the purpose of fighting our neighbors ; 
but no laws compel us to pay taxes for the purpose of providing, in 
our great cities, the humblest luxuries, nay almost necessaries for the 
indigent, such as medical hospitals, to receive them when in disease, 
or baths to preseve them in health, or reading-rooms, or places of in- 
struction and amusement, in which their rational faculties may be cul- 
tivated and their comfort promoted, after their days of toil are finished. 
There are taxes to maintain the utterly destitute and miserably poor 
after they have fallen into that condition, but none to provide means 
for arresting them in their downward progress toward it. In short, 
the system, as one of self-interest, is wonderfully perfect. From the 
beginning to the end of it, prizes are held out to the laborious, intelli- 
gent, and moral, who choose to dedicate their lives, honestly and fairly, 
to the general scramble for property and distinction ; while every fa- 
cility is afforded to those less favorably constituted, who are incapable 
of maintaining the struggle, to sink to the lowest depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. When they have reached the bottom, and are 
helpless and completely undone, the hand of a meager charity is 
stretched forth to support life, till disappointment, penury, or old age 
consign them to the grave. The taxes occasioned by our national and 
immoral wars render us unable to support imposts for moral objects. 

It is worthy of remark, that if the system of individual aggrandize- 
ment be the necessary, unalterable, and highest result of the human 
faculties as constituted by nature, it altogether excludes the possibility 
of Christianity ever becoming practical in this world. The leading and 
distinguishing moral precepts of Christianity are those which command 
us to do to others as we would wish that they should do unto us; to 
love our neighbors as ourselves ; and not to permit our minds to become 
engrossed in the pursuit of wealth, or infatuated by the vanity and am- 
bition of the world. But if a constant struggle for supremacy in wealth 
and station be unavoidable among men, it is clearly impossible for us to 
obey such precepts, which must therefore be as little adapted to our 
nature and condition, as the command to love and protect poultry, but 
never to eat them, would be to that of the fox. Instead, therefore, of 
divines teaching Christian morality (if the system of competition of in- 
dividual interests be the highest that our nature admits of), it would be 
wiser in them to follow the example of the political economists, and to 
suit their precepts to the human constitution. Political economists in 
general regard the existing forms and condition of society as the re- 
sult of our natural faculties, and as destined to be the lot of man to the 
end of time. In perfect consistency with this view, they propose to 
provide for the increasing welfare of the race, by exalting the aim of 
the selfish principles, and directing them more beneficially by extended 








* The United States of America are happily free from this reproach. In their provi- 
sions for national education, and in the management of their prisons, they are greatly ia 
advance of Britain. 





knowledge. ‘They would educate the operative classes, and thereby 
confer ou them mental energy, fortitude, and a rational ambition—after 
which it might be expected that they would not consent to labor, like 
the lower animals, merely for the humblest subsistence ; but would 
consider decent comforts, if uot simple luxuries, essential to their en- 
joyment, and demand wages adequate to the command of these, as 
the recompense of their industry and skill. As long, however, as the 
system of individual aggrandizement is maintained, it will be the inter- 
est of the class immediately above the operatives, and who subsist on 
the profits of their labor, to prevent the growth of improved notions 
and principles of action among them; for the laborer is in the most 
profitable coudition for his master’s service when he possesses just in- 
telligence and morality sufficient to enable him to discharge his duties 
faithfully, but so little as to feel neither the ambition nor the power of 
effectually improving his own circumstances. And accordingly, the 
maintenance of the laboring classes in this state of contentment and 
toil is the beau ideal of practical philosophy with many excellent indi- 
viduals in the higher and middle ranks of life. 

Under this system, the aim of the teacher of morality and religion is 
to render the operative classes quiet and industrious laborers, toiling 
patiently through this life in poverty and obscurity, and looking forward 
to heaven as their only place of rest and enjoyment. Under the self- 
ish system, religion and morality do not aspire to the establishment on 
earth of the truly Christian condition—that in which each individual 
finds his neighbor's happiness an essential element of his own ; in which 
he truly loves his neighbor as himself; and in which labor and the at- 
tainment of wealth are not the ends or objects of existence, but simply 
the means of enabling him to live in comfort and in leisure, to exercise 
habitually his moral and intellectual faculties, and to draw from these 
his chief enjoyments. According to the present system, the attainment 
of this condition is deferred till we arrive in heaven. But, if human 
nature be capable of realizing this state on earth, it is an error to post- 
pone it till after death, more especially as there is every warrant, both 
in reason and Scripture, for believing that every step which we shall 
make toward it in this life, will prove one of advance toward it in 
another. ‘© 

It is now time, however, to enter on the consideration of the main 
subject of the present Lecture—the question, Whether the human 
faculties, and their relations to external objects, admit of man ascending 
in the scale of morality, intelligence, and religion to that state in which 
the evils of individual competition shall be obviated, and full scope be 
afforded for the actual supremacy of the highest powers ? 

On contemplating man’s endowments in a general point of view, 
nothing would appear more simple and easy than practically to realize 
the general and permanent supremacy of the moral powers. We have 
seen that aptitude for labor is conferred on him by the Creator ; and 
that, if enlightened in regard to his own constitution and the sources 
of his own welfare, he would desire to labor, for his own gratification, 
even independently of the reward, in the form of food, raiment, and 
physical abundance, which it is the means of procuring. Again, the 
earth, and the external world generally, are created with an admirable 
adaptation to his bodily and mental powers, so as to recompense him, 
by great rewards, for a very moderate extent of exertion in applying 
them to his own advantage. Further, man has been endowed with in- 
ventive and co-operative faculties, which confer on him a vast ingenu- 
ity, and render him capable of impressing, not only the inferior ani- 
mals, but fire, air, earth, and water, into his service as laborers. And 
finally, he has received organs of Benevolence, prompting him to love 
all sentient beings, and to delight in their happiness ; organs of Con- 
scientiousness, desiring to see universal justice reign ; organs of Ideal- 
ity, which aspire after universal perfection and loveliness ; with organs 
of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, leading him to desire communion 
with God, and to rejoice in the contemplation of all that is. pure, excel- 
lent, and beneficent. 

With such a constitution, and placed in such circumstances, the 
wonder is that he has wandered in error and misery so long. Some 
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light into the cause is afforded by Phrenology. In addition to these 
high moral and intellectual endowments, man possesses animal propen- 
sities, which are blind and selfish impulses. They are necessary for 
his sustenance, and their organs are the largest, most active, and earliest 
developed in his brain. They are prone to produce evil until they are 
directed and enlightened by his moral and intellectual powers. His 
ignorance of himself and of external nature, and his consequent inex- 
perience of the happiness which he is capable of reaching, appear to 
have been the chief causes of his past errors ; and the following among 
other reasons authorize us to hope for happier scenes hereafter. His 
propensities, although strong, are felt by all well-constituted minds to 
be inferior in dignity and authority to the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. There is, therefore, in man a natural longing for the realization 
of a more perfect social condition than any hitherto exhibited, in 
which justice and benevolence shall prevail. Plato's “* Republic” is the 
most ancient recorded example of this desire of a perfect social state. 
Josephus describes the sect of the Essenes, among the Jews, as aim- 
ing at the same object. The “ Essenes,” says he, “ despise riches, 
and are so liberal as to excite our admiration. Nor can any be found 
among them who is more wealthy than the rest; for it is a law with 
them, that those who join their order should distribute their possessions 
among the members, the property of each being added to that of all 
the rest, as being all brethren.” ‘ They reject pleasure as evil; and 
they look wpon temperance and a conquest over the passions as the 
greatest virtuwe.”—( War, ii., ch. 7.) In the days of the Apostles, an 
attempt was made by the Christians to realize these principles, by pos- 
sessing all things in common. The same end is aimed at also by the 
Society of Shakers and by the Harmonites of North America, and by 
the followers of Mr. Owen in Britain: Plato’s Republic, and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, which was a similar scheme, were purely 
speculative, and have never been tried. The word ‘ Utopian,’ indeed, 
is usually applied to all schemes too perfect and beautiful to admit of 
being reduced to practice. The Essenes labored in agriculture and in 
various trades, and seem to have maintained their principles in active 
operation for a considerable period of time. We are not told whether 
the primitive Christians formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of prodacing wealth: so far as we know, however, they 
merely contributed their actual possessions, and then gave themselves 
up to religious duties; and as their stores were soon consumed, the 
practice ceased. The Harmonites are stated to have been a colony of 
Moravians united under one or more religious leaders. In their own 
country they had, from iofancy, been taught certain religious tenets, 
in which they were generally agreed; they had all been trained to 
indastry in its various branches, and disciplined in practieal morality ; 
and thus prepared, they emigrated with some little property, purchased 
a considerable territory in Indiana, which was then one of the back 
settlements of the United States, and proceeded to realize the scheme 
of common property and Christian brotherhood. They sustained 
many privations at first; but in time they built a commodious and 
handsome village, including a church, a school-house, a library, and 
baths. They cultivated the ground, and carried on various manufae- 
tures; all labored for the common good, and were fed and clothed by 
the community. ‘They implicitly obeyed their chief pastor or leader, 
Mr. Rapp, who exercised a mild though despotic authority over them. 
They lived as families in distinct dwellings, and enjoyed all the pleas- 
ures of the domestic affections ; but their minds were not agitated by 
ambition, nor racked by anxiety about providing for their children. 
The latter were early trained to industry, co-operation, and religion ; 
and if their parents died, they were at once adopted by the eommu- 
nity. The Harmonites were not distracted with cares about old age 
or sickness, because they were then abundantly provided for. There 
was division of labor, bat no exhausting fatigue. A fertile soil, favor- 
able climate, and moral habits rendered moderate exertion sufficient to 
provide for every want. There were natural distinctions of rank ; for 
all were subordinate to Mr. Rapp; and the individuals most highly 
gifted filled the most important offices, such as those of religious in- 





structors, teachers, and directors of works, and they were venerated 
and beloved by the other members accordingly ; but no artificial dis- 
tinctions found a place. This community existed many years, enjoyed 
great prosperity, and became rich. Mr. Owen at last appeared, 
bought their property, and proceeded to try his own scheme. They 
then retired again into the wilderness, and recommenced their career. 
At that time they were about two thousand in number. 

Here, then, the vice and misery which prevail in common society 
were in a great measure excluded ; and though the external circum. 
stances of the Harmonites were peculiarly favorable, their history 
shows what human nature is capable of accomplishing. 

The leading principle of Mr. Owen is, that human character is 
determined mainly by external circumstances ; and that natural dispo- 
sitions, and even established habits, may be easily overcome. Accord- 
ingly, he invited all persons who approved of his scheme, to settle at 
New Harmony ; but as those who acted on his invitation had been 
trained in the selfish system, and were, in many instances, mere igno- 
rant adventurers, they failed to act in accordance with the dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, and Mr. Owen’s benevolent scheme 
proved completely unsuccessful. The establishment at Orbiston, in 
Lanarkshire, set on foot ten years ago, by the admirers of that gentle- 
man, fell closely under my personal observation ; and there the same 
disregard of the principles of human nature and the results of experi- 
ence was exhibited. About three hundred persons, very imperfectly 
educated, and united by no great moral or religious principle, except- 
ing the vague idea of co-operation, were congregated in a large build- 
ing; they were furnished with the use of two hundred and seventy 
acres of arable land, and commenced the co-operative mode of life. 
But their labor being guided by no efficient direction or superintend- 
ence, and there being no habitual supremacy of the moral and intel- 
lectual powers among them, animating each with a love of the public 
good, but the reverse, the result was melancholy and speedy. With- 
out in the least benefiting the operatives, the scheme ruined its philan- 
thropic projectors, most of whom are now either in premature graves, 
or emigrants to distant lands; while every stone which they reared 
has been razed to the foundation. 

These details are not foreign to the subject in hand. They prove 
that, while ignorance prevails, and the selfish faculties bear the 
astendency, the system of individual interests is the only one for which 
men are fitted. At the same time, the attempts above narrated show 
that there is in the human mind an ardent aspiration after a higher, 
purer, and happier state of society than has ever yet been realized. 
In the words of Mr. Forsyth, there is in some men “a passion for 
reforming the world ;” and the success of Mr. Rapp, at Harmony, 
shows that whenever the animal propensities can be controlled by the 
strength of moral and religious principle, co-operation for the general 
welfare and a vast increase of happiness become possible. As, how- 
ever, individuals are liable to be led away on this subject, by sanguine 
dispositions and poetical fancies, our first object should be to judge 
calmly whether past experience does not outweigh, in the scale of 
reason, these bright desires and this almost solitary example, and teach 
us to regard them as dangerous phantoms, rather than indications of 
capabilities lying dormant within us. Certainly the argument founded 
on experience is a very strong one; yet it does not seem to me to be 
conclusive—and as the question of the capabilities of human nature is 
one of great and preliminary importance, a statement will be given in 
the next Lecture of the reasons which render it probable that man is 
still susceptible of improvement to an unascertained extent. Our 
opinions on this point must necessarily exercise a great influence on 
our ideas of social duty ; and the subject is, therefore, deserving of the 
fullest consideration. 

[corTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN.} 





Tue real characters of foreign tribes and nations will never be 
philosophically delineated and understood till travelers shall describe 
their temperaments, the size of their brains, and the combinations of 
their Phrenological organs. 
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IS THE MIND A UNIT? 





Eprrors ParenotocicaL JournaL—The 
following passages are taken from the writings 
of Prof. Aaron Schuyler, an eminent mathe- 
matician of Ohio. Will you please to give 
us your opinion of them in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal ? 

In discussing the several systems of mental 
philosophy, the Professor says: 


Another system has arisen claiming to afford all neces- 
sary information concerning the philosophy of mind ; this 
system is called Pbren logy. Phrenology is the science 
which treats of the signs of character, as manifeste1 by 
the configuration of the cranium, in connection with the 
temperaments and physiological developments. When 
kept wuhin the proper sphere, it is of great value in 
enabling us to form a correct estimate of individuals, with 
re-pect to their character and capacity. But it is not, and 
ean not be, a system of mental poiiosophy. Can we ascer- 
tain the facts of consciousness, or develop the laws of 
mind by our inspection of tne skull? Phrenology must 
follow in the wake of philosophy. It affurds means of 
jadging character and the relative strength of the mental 
fuculties previcusly known, the locality of whose organs 
has been ascertained ; but if we wou'd understand the 
laws of mind, we must do it, not by feeling the head, but 
by studying the phenomena of mind. 


Again, Schuyler says: 


> The mind is revealed in consciousness as a simple sub+ 
stance or unit. We, indeed, speak of the faculties of the 
mind; but we are not to be understood by faculties to 
mean purts of the mind, as if the mind was capubie of 
division or decomposition. By faculties of the mind we 
uodersiand capacities or powers of the mind, and not dif- 
ferent parts of a whole or diff-rent el ts ofa Pp d 

Thus the fund 1 faculties of the mind are the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, and the will. By this we do not mean 
toat the mind is a compound of three elements, but that it 
has the power of knowing, feeling, and of voluntary ac- 
tion. In the expressions—“ J think,” “ I feel,” ** J will,” 
we have the spontaneous te-timony of univer-al consctous- 
ness in evidence of the unity of the origin of these phe- 
nomena. We are conscious that the same identical / or 
self lies back of these phenomena, and is the source from 
which they flow. 








By giving us your views relative to the 
positions taken in these paragraphs, you will 
confer a favor. 

I would add, as explanatory to the position 
taken in the paragraph last quoted, that 
Schuyler does not flinch from, but absolutely 
affirms, the logical consequent of the position 
therein contained, that the mind is incapable 
of performing more than one mental action at 
the same time. H. H. 


REPLY. 


The first paragraph quoted appears to be a 
pretty fair statement of Phrenology. It is 
true that we must understand mind as we 
feel it, and as other persons manifest it, before 
a perfect understanding of Phrenology by 
organs is possible; but we wish to add, that 
the plurality of the faculties has been demon- 
strated by Phrenology more completely than 
it could have been done by any other known 
system of mental philosophy. 

We disagree, however, with Prof. Schuyler, 
when he says that ‘‘ mind is revealed in con- 
sciousness as a simple substance or unity.” 
We are right when we speak of the faculties 
of the mind, and are also right in speaking of 
parts of the mind. Let us make this clear. 

Certain of the lower animals have—say 
three—mental powers; one which prompts 
them to seek subsistence, another which 
prompts to procreation, and another which 
leads to fear or self-preservation, by hiding or 





retreating. Now, there are other animals 
which have these three faculties, and one 
added, viz., the power to defend or fight. 

Now we ask, has the first animal a mind? 
If it has, the other, which has an added 
faculty, has something which the first has 
not. A mind, therefore, can exist in three 
faculties in one animal, in four faculties in 
another, in ten faculties in a third, and, as we 
rise in the scale of animated life, we find 
added faculties, which raise one class of 
animals above another till we arrive at the 
human species. Now, the consciousness of 
the animal with three faculties is a con- 
sciousness with only three avenues of infor- 
mation. The one having the four faculties 
has an individual consciousness of being, but 
a consciousness of being in four powers. 

Now, let us rise to the human species. Is 
it not known to everybody that the talent for 
arithmetic arises from a special faculty? For 
we find men of excellent sense who are entirely 
wanting in the arithmetical faculty. George 
Combe, for example, was a philosopher, yet he 
never was able to master the multiplication 
table. In this faculty, therefore, he was 
idiotic; and it is well known that there are 
persons so low in the scale of intelligence 
that they are not able to take care of them- 
selves, who are, in respect to figures, alto- 
gether superior to any professor of mathema- 
tics, from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

We would like to ask whether the musical 
faculty is a mental power—is it a part of the 
mind? If not a part of the mind, what is it? 
Some minds do not have it. Are these minds 
fragmentary? They are certainly not com- 
plete if the musical, the mechanical, the 
arithmetical, and, we might say, the logical 
faculty be wanting; yet, we know that there 
are persons who have consciousness of being ; 
they can say, ‘I live,’ “I feel,” “Ido,” “I 
think,” but they will be found defective in 
some one of the mental elements ; so defective, 
indeed, that but for others the subjects in 
which they are deficient would become ex- 
tinct. 

If a person destitute of mechanical skill, or 
musical talent, or arithmetical ability has a 
mind—not a fragment of a mind—then it 
would follow that one, who has either one of 
these faculties, or all of them added to that 
which the other possesses, would have more 
than a mind. We believe that it takes all the 
faculties in full and complete development to 
make a complete mind, and that animals, with 
their two, three, or ten faculties, can not be 
said to be destitute of mind, but that they lack 
completeness of mind. A banjo, for example, 
with its simple adjustments, may be said to 
give forth music when properly played upon, 
but the piano-forte, made on a principle not 
utterly dissimilar, is certainly a more com- 
plete musical instrument. So the penny 





whistle, with three holes to give three simple 
notes, is a musical instrument; but the full, 
grand organ, made on the whistle principle, 
but covering all the possibilities of musical 
development, is more than the whistle, be- 
cause it has more parts, more notes, more ca- 
pacities. Take an instrument with three 
perfect notes; so far as it goes, it is not sur- 
passed by any equal part of the organ or 
piano. It is, therefore, equal, as far as it 
goes ; its notes are as perfect, and the relation 
of its parts to each other is also perfect, but 
it lacks all the other musical ranges, and 
though not defective per se, it does what it 
starts to do; it is perfect in its way, but it 
does not cover the whole ground. The organ, 
therefore, is more than the instrument with 
three notes, however perfect those notes may 
be. So the horse is superior to the sheep, be- 
cause he has more faculties of intelligence— 
is more tractable; and man, possessing many 
faculties which the horse lacks, is superior to 
the horse—not necessarily superior, as far as 
the faculties of the horse go. For instance, 
the horse has the element of locality, the 
power to remember roads, places, and direc- 
tions ; so has man, but in general the instinct 
of the horse is more perfect than that of the 
man in this respect. 

The bee has the power of building its math- 
ematical cell, and does it as perfectly the 
first time as ever. Man has Constructiveness, 
and he has also reasoning, mathematical in- 
tellect, which enables him to build on the 
principle of the bees’ cell, and also to extend 
his building capacity to the construction of 
almost automatic machinery. It will not do, 
then, to decry the perfection of the faculties 
in the lower animals? Who would attempt 
to vie with the dog in smelling power, with 
the eagle in the power of vision, or with the 
deer in the power of hearing. These we 
know are external senses, but memory of per- 
sons, places, things and glimmerings of reason 
are seen in some of the lower animals ; and in 
respect to several kinds of memory and per- 
ception, many animals are equal or superior 
to man. 

The only conclusion we can arrive at is, 
that though mind may be a unit, that unit 
may be composed in one individual of more 
parts than another, as the piano has more 
parts or notes than the banjo, and the organ is 
more extended than the whistle with its three 
notes. : 

In the study of mind, consciousness of the 
possession of a power or faculty is the only 
personal evidence of its existence ; but when 
we find either men or animals exhibiting 
talents, instincts, or faculties which the ob- 
server is not conscious of possessing, he learns 
to study the nature of that faculty intellectu- 
ally by its manifestation in others, and by 
consulting others and accepting from them ex- 
planations of their individual consciousness, 





























In this way persons come to an intellectual 
comprehension of something which other peo- 
ple by consciousness feel and know. 

Now, if we open the systems of mental 
philosophy, which have bewildered the world 
by their imperfeet explanation of the human 
mind, we can, in the light of Phrenology, un- 
derstand why there has been such vast differ- 
ences in the writings of metaphysicians. For 
example, on the subject of conscience there 
has been much dispute. Persons having a 
strong sentiment of Conscientiousness have 
been ready to acknowledge the existence of a 
moral faculty; others, who have a very in- 
active condition of Conscienti , deny 
the existence of a moral faculty, and endeavor 
to attribute the phenomena of conscience to 
some other power of the mind, which they 
themselves were conscious of possessing in an 
influential degree. 

Hobbes taught that “‘ we practice virtuous 
actions from self-love, because we know that 
whatever promotes the interests of society has 
an indirect tendency to promote our own.”’ 

Now, his selfish organs were stronger than 
his C ienti , and, reasoning from his 
own consciousness, he could find no cause for 
doing good or being virtuous except the one 
given, which originated in his selfish propen- 
sities; still, hearing other men talked about 
virtue and living free from vice, he was bound 
to aeknowledge some moving cause for virtue ; 
but, singularly enough, he went to the selfish 
department of the mind to find it. 

Mandeville maintains that “ man is utterly 
selfish, that he has a strong appetite for praise, 
and that the founders of society, availing 
themselves of this propensity, instituted the 
custom of dealing out a certain measure of 
applause for each sacrifice made by selfishness 
to the public good, and called the sacrifice 
virtue ;’ and he therefore calls the moral 
virtues “the political offspring which flattery 
begot upon pride.” 

Hume wrote an elaborate treatise to prove 
that “utility is the constituent or measure of 
virtue.” The faculty or faculties most influ- 
ential in making up his consciousness were 
those which pertain to utility, and when he 
sought to understand virtue, he regarded any- 
thing which was convenient, appropriate, fit, 
as the foundation of virtue. 

Dr. Paley, whose “Moral Philosophy” is 
very widely studied wherever the English 
language is spoken, does not admit a natural 
sentiment of justice as the foundation of vir- 
tue, but, under a modified form, he adheres 
to the selfish system. His idea is, that virtue 
consists in “the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.” 

Selfishness here feeds upon the idea of ever- 
lasting happiness, and Veneration leads to 
obedience of the will of God; and these two 
qualities of the mind seem to make up, in 
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Paley’s consciousness, that which in other 
minds originates in the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness, which Phrenology teaches is the 
foundation of virtue; and possessing this su- 
periority over all other systems, it points to 
the organ in the brain which is the instra- 
ment of this faculty or sentiment, and enables 
us to reeognize those in whom it is strong 
or weak, by the external configuration of the 
head. 

On the contrary, it gives us pleasure to 
state, that Cudworth, Reid, Lord Kames, and 
Mr. Stewart mainiain the existence of a 
natural faculty in man which produces the 
sentiment of right and wrong, independently 
of any other consideration. 

These conflicting sentiments on the subject 
of a moral faculty evince the futility of fol- 
lowing individual consciousness alone as a 
means of determining the qualities and rela- 
tive strength of the various mental powers 
If a man were perfect in the development of 
all his faculties, and his education and cir- 
cumstances were such as to lead him in the 
right direction, or influence him to get in the 
right direction at all times; if he were acted 
upon in such a manner as to cal] out the nor- 
mal activity and energy of every faculty and 
sentiment of his nature, his consciousness 
then would be a sure guide; but since men 
possess the different faculties in different de- 
grees of strength, and since they may possess 
one half of the mental powers in a high de- 
gree and a portion in moderate degree, while 
one or more of their powers may be almost 
wholly wanting, or even idiotic, it shows that 
human consciousness, which our author sup- 
poses to be the true method of measuring men- 
tality, is one of the most slippery and uncer- 
tain bases on which a judgment could be 
founded. 

If, as our author acknowledges, our science 
be correct praetically, Phrenology enables one 
to determine who is, and who is not, well 
qualified to judge of what is right, proper, 
true, and just ; and herein we have a hint that 
the magistrate, and, we may add, the lawgiver 
or legislator, should approximate as near as 
possible to a perfect phrenological and physio- 
logical development. 

A man the base of whose brain is the pre- 
dominating part of his nature, is unfit to legis- 
late for a cultured people. On the other hand, 
he whose moral and intellectual brain very 
strongly predominates over those passions and 
emotions through which temptation comes, is 
not qualified to judge correctly of the conduct 
and the temptations of those who are deficient, 
and consequently delinquent. To legislate for 
the people—to administer justice to the delin- 
quent—the legislator or the judge should not 
only understand what temptation means, while 
he has enough of moral elevation to lift him 
above its domination, or else he can not under- 
stand how to deal justly and mercifully with 
those who, by their conduct, become subject 
to penalty. 

Schuyler says: ‘‘We do not mean that the 
mind is a compound of three elements.” He 





recognizes three powers—intelleet, sensibility, 
and will. Now, if that is not a composite 
mind, we are at a loss to understand what is 
required to constitute a composition. We go 
farther than this, and Schuyler accompanies 
us, recognizing thirty or forty faculties, but 
he would understand these as faculties of in- 
telleet, faculties of affection or sensibility, and 
faculties of will. His idea is, if we under- 
stand him, that mind is the root ; the intellect, 
the sensibility, and the will are three main 
branches, while all the phrenological organs 
or faculties are sub-divisions of these main 
branches, and that they all concentrate in the 
root; and if we prove a faculty defective in 
any one respect, we suppose he wouid say that 
it was like lopping off one of the branches of 
a tree without disturbing the main branches, 
the trunk, or the root; while our idea is, that 
each twig carries its fibers through, and con- 
stitutes a part of that root, and that the mind 
of man is made up of say forty elements, each 
of which is fandamental, not a mere sprout or 
outgrowth. 

As we have said, persons of excellent judg- 
ment and high moral feeling are sometimes 
idiotic in one of the primary mental powers, 
and that idiocy, so far as we can understand 
it, runs to the very root. It is like breaking 
down one string of a piano or violin, and 
makes a dark spot—a blank in the mind. 
What imperfect minds may do or be in the 
spiritual life, certain we are that, in this life, 
the mind is dependent for its action and for 
its knowledge on separate, distinct, individual 
faculties and organs. 

In regard to Schuyler’s logical inference 
that the mind is incapable of performing more 
than one action at the same time, we have 
simply to remark, that if a man’s conscious- 
ness does not teach that he can exercise several 
faculties and perform several mental opera- 
tions at the same time, we really can not un- 
derstand the meaning of consciousness. Noth- 
ing certainly is more apparent than the fact 
that one can appreciate colors, comprehend 
form, judge of and criticise magnitude, dis- 
tance, and general arrangement. A person 
can feel love for one person and hatred to- 
ward another at the same instant; he can 
play on a musical instrument while he has 
all the faculties in operation just referred to, 
and each one of these manifestations of mind, 
of criticism, and judgment can be performed 
separately from all the rest, each depending 
upon a special faculty of the mind. When 
we approach the domain of feeling, how mullti- 
farious are the operations! Approbativeness 
seeks, obtains, and enjoys praise, or cringes 
under rebuke, while Self-Esteem inspires the 
mind to resent the insult, and Combativeness 
is awakened with Destructiveness to punish it, 
Conscientiousness either rebuking or approving 
the whole transaction, while the intellect 
forms a judgment and comes to a decision as 
to what is appropriate in the premises. Nowif 
all this complication of mental action is accom- 
plished by alternations of two or three powers, 
or if the mind as a whole is obliged to take up 
each branch or phase of thought and feeling 
separately, mind indeed is a mystery. But 
how easy the solution when we say that half 
a dozen different faculties can be acted upon 
by an equal number of exciting causes and all 
be simultaneously and independently in action. 
This certainly is the phrenological explana- 
tion of the subject, and none other gives & 
rational solution of it. 
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RALPH FPARNEHAM, 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF BUN- 
KER HILL. 


| 
| 
| 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of Ralph Farnham, which is 
from a photograph, will give the reader an 
excellent idea of the appearance of this ex- 
traordinary man. The form of the head and 
body indicate very great powers of endur- 
ance. His face was long and his head high, 
his cheek-bones prominent and well set, and 
his under jaw and chin remarkably large. 

Those who remember our remarks upon 
Deacon Phillips in last year’s volume, who 
was a hundred years old, will find the signs 
of vital power and endurance there de- 
scribed quite as strongly indicated here. What 
a well-preserved body for a man of his years! 
Instead of being shrunken and diminutive, it 
appears well proportioned and in good form. 
The head was narrow in comparison with the 
height, showing moderate selfish propensities 
and a strong intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. His. Conscientiousness, Firmness, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration were large, his 
reasoning and perceptive intellect was good, 
and his power of memory remarkably so. 

We judge from the shape of the head that 
he was not grasping after property, that he 
was frank, open-hearted, and truthful; that 





he was fond of sport and amusement, a good 
talker, not inclined to be intemperate or vio- 
lent in his passions, and these facts, doubtless, 
contributed greatly to the prolongation of his 
life. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Until July last it was not generally known 
that any one who had participated in the san- 
guinary contest on Bunker Hill was living. 
A remark on this point in Mr. Everett’s 4th 
July oration, at Boston, called forth the fact 
that in Acton, York County, Me., the subject 
of our sketch resided, in his 105th year, and 
who enlisted in the American army in 1775, 
and assisted in the memorable struggle. 


The Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Banks | 


and the Mayor of Boston, Mr. Lincoln. with 
many others, on behalf of the State and city, 





extended a cordial invitation to the veteran | 


soldier to visit Boston, which he accepted in 
the following letter : 


Acton, Mz., Sept. 25th, 1860. 

Mr. N. P. Banks, Mr. F. W. Lixcoin, ano orners, 
Bostron—I have received your kind invitation to visit 
Boston, and [ thank you for the honor you do me. % hen 
I listed in the American army, at the age of eighteen, I 
did not suppose that | should live to be 104, and be asked 
by the Governor, and Mayor, and other distinguished 
people, to visit Boston. 

It seems strange that out of all who were at Bunker 
Hill, I alone should be living. It appears to me, thoug 
so long ago, as if it were but yesterday. I canr b 
the particulars of the march after I listed—how the peo- 
ple cheered, and when near Andover, Colonel Abbott 
came out and said, “ Well done, my lads,” and sent out 
cider and grog in pails, We got to Cambridge the day 
before the battle. ©! it was a terrible affair to me, for it 
was the first time I ever engaged in fighting. I served 








witb the army through three campaigns, and 
was present and on guard when Burgoyne 
surrendered. I don’t think | deserve any 
special praise for the part [ took in the Rev- 
olution. [ felt and acted only as others. I 
receive every year my pension of $61 and 
66 cents—though ( have to pay $4 to a law- 
yer in Portland to get it for me. 

I have many things to comfort me as I 
journey alonz through life—innumerable are 
the mercies I am surrounded with. As to 
temporal matters — kind, loving children, 
faithful friends. As to spiritual—the Holy 
Scriptures, and the various institutions of re- 
ligion—all of which are designed for our 
improvement here, and to prepare us to 
dwell in that better world above. 

If a kind Providence spares my life and 
health, you may expect to see me in Boston 
about the Sth of October. 

Your friend, Rates Farngam. 


Mr. Farnham was born July 7th, 
1756, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and was accustomed to all 
the hardships of farm-life in the 
forest. He enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary army in 1775, and served 
till after the capture of Burgoyne, in 
1777. In 1780 he retired to Maine, pas 
where he has since resided. He took 
possession of one hundred acres of land in the 
then wilderness—an apparently interminable 
forest surrounding him for miles. Here he 
built himself a log hut, on the site of the 
pleasant farm-house in which he now lives, 
and commenced the arduous task of felling 
the trees and preparing the virgin soil for cul- 
tivation. For four years he resided quite 
alone, leading the life of a hermit. But, 
growing weary of solitude, he, at the end of 
this period, brought a wife to share his for- 
tunes. She bore 
him seven chil- 
dren, of whom 
five are still 
living. His 
second son, Mr. 
John Farnham, 
aged sixty-three 
years, with his 
wife and two 
sons, now man- 
ages the farm. 
Had the oldest 
son lived, he 
would have 
been 
five years old. 
The oldest liv- 
ing child is a 
daughter, aged 
seventy-two, who still earns her livelihood asa 
tailoress at Acton village. The country, when 
Mr. Farnham G&rst came to it, was much infested 
with bears and other wild animals, with which 
he had frequent desperate encounters. Moose 
deer were also common, and he once killed an 
enormous moose, which weighed over eight 
hundred pounds. In 1780 the old gentleman 
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joined the Free-Will Baptist Chureh, of which 
he has since been a constant member. In his 
one hundredth year he mowed a large piece 
of grass land and dug a potato patch; but 
since then he has performed no labor except 
for his own amusement. 

Mr. Farnham has always been very regu- 
lar in his habits, and this, perhaps, is one 
cause of his extreme longevity. For several 
years past he has regularly risen at 5 a.M., 





and retired at 7 p.M., always engaging aloud 





HOUSE OF RALPH FARNHAM, AT ACTON, ME. 


in prayer, in his own room, before retiring and 
on rising. He was very cheerful, but strictly 
a religious man, spending a great portion of 
his time in reading his Bible, with the aid of 
a pair of spectacles which were used by his 
mother, and are at least one hundred and sixty 
years old. 

He visited Boston in October last, and was 
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received with the most marked attention. His 
memory being excellent, he could recall old 
scenes and describe them with great interest. 

One of the most interesting incidents con- 
nected with the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to this country, was the interview be- 
tween him and that sole survivor of the he- 
roes of Bunker Hill, Ralph Farnham. It 
having been named to the Prince that the old 
soldier would be glad to see him, the Prince 
sent him an invitation to visit him at his 
hotel. Their meeting was very cordial, the 
Prince rising, taking the old gentleman by the 
hand, and leading him toa seat. After some 
introductory remarks, Mr. Farnham said that 
he had heard so much in favor of the Prince 
that he was half afraid his people were turn- 
ing royalists. As for himself he had come to 
tell the Prince that he had no unpleasant 
feelings toward him or his family on the old 
score. The Duke of Newcastle then made 
several inquiries as to the veteran’s recollec- 
tion of the great struggle, and was told by 
Mr. Farnham that he was present at the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne. He observed 
that the latter was a fine man and a brave 
soldier, but being very short of provisions he 
had been obliged to surrender. 

“Yes, Mr. Farnham,” said the Duke, “you 
had him there.” 

Old Farnham laughed, and after exchang- 
ing autographs with the Prince, with whom 
he shook hands with great warmth, this noble 
specimen of our Revolutionary heroes took his 
his departure. 

After his return to his home he wrote the 
following letter: 

Acton, Mz., Oct. 23d, 1860. 

I will give a brief account of my journey home. 
When we arrived at Lawrence there was a large crowd 
at the depot. They requested me to hold my hat out of 
the window, which I did, when they showered the “ need- 
fal” into it as I never expected to see in my life ; then, as 
the train moved on, we left them amid sach cheers as I 
shall never forget. 

At Dover, N. H., 1 received a like reception, and the 
worthy Mayor very kindly attended me over to Great 
Falls, and presented me with a $10 bill. At Great Falls 
I met with the same demonstration as at Lawrence and 
Dover; and the ticketmaster of the Great Falls Branch 
Bailroad invited me to a dinner that I enjoyed very much. 

After leaving Great Falis I was received with hearty 
cheers all the way along until I arrived at Acton. | told 
them, when I got home, that “i had seen the elephant,” 
and was very glad to get back. 

1 am in good health, and my friends think I am better 
than when I started on my journey. I am sure that I am 
as well. 

I am very grateful for the honor done me by the invi- 
tation to vis t Boston, and the maay attentions which I re- 
ceived when there. 

I remember with special pleasure my visit to Bunker 
Hill, attended by the Charlestown city authorities, the 
military, and music; also, the addresses delivered on 
that occasion by the Mayor and Mr. Frothicgham. I am 
also greatly indented for the liberal sums of money and 
the many presents I received. My thanks, which is 
all | have to offer, seem but a poor return for so many 
favors. { ought especially to meation Mrs. W. Farnham 
Lee, and the company of lancers, and Mayor Dans, of 
Charlestown, and Mr. Gilmore’s Concert Band, for their 
liberal presents. 

Though [am in my 105th year, I am not past all use- 
falness ; I split my own kindling wood and build my own 





fires. Iam the first one up in the morning and the first 
one in bed at night. I never sleep or lie down in the day- 
time, but rise at five and retire at seven; and this I con- 
tinue summer and winter. I have always been temperate, 
and for over thirty years past I have not tasted a drop of 
spirituous liquors, or even cider. I was never sick in my 
life so as to require the attendance of a physician. 

About twenty-five years ago I broke my thigh by fall" 
ing on the ice, and had a surgeon to set it; but this is the 
only time a doctor ever attended me. I live on plain 
farmer’s diet, drink tea and coffee, and eat a very light 
supper, never eating meat after dinner. I have no doubt 
it is owing to these abstemious and regular habits, and the 
avoid of at all little ailments, that my life 
has been so prolonged. 

I voted for General Washington for President, and have 
voted at every Presidential election since, and hope to 
vote at the next election. This is the duty of every Chris- 
tian freeman. 

This letter, which my grandson has written at my di- 
rection, | have carefully read and approved, and I sign it 
with my own hand. Ratra FarnnaM. 


Aint 





The change of habit and the excitement in- 
cident to his visit to Boston, however, were 
too much for a man of his years, and he de- 
parted this life at his own house, where he 
had lived for the last eighty years, on the 
26th day of December, aged 104 years, 5 
months, and 19 days. 





TALE WITH READERS. 





M. B.—You speak of “two idiots of the 
same family who are healthy-looking, their 
heads being all right in shape and full in size, 
measuring twenty-two and a half inches in 
circumference ; the foreheads being large.’ 
The idea that such cases as these should tend 
to make you “an unbeliever,” as you say 
they do, is really very amusing, since you add 
that the mother ‘administered laudanum to 
quiet them in their infancy, while her other 
children, who are all intelligent, were not 
thus treated. 

It is a fact, whether or not it has fallen un- 
der your own notice or that of your neighbor’s, 
that there are certain diseases which seem to 
paralyze the power of the brain, though that 
brain may grow to full size. Many persons, 
by the over-action of their minds, by excessive 
study and reading, by extra care and business, 
are rendered idiotic; still, their brains are 
large. You probably understand that a horse 
may be over-worked, and, as jockeys call it, 
used up, and still he may be able to eat, and 
digest, and enjoy tolerably good health in the 
vital system ; but his limbs are strained, his 
"back is weak, and he is rendered valueless, 
though he stands as high, his legs are as 
large, and, in many respects, he appears as if 
he should be strong. If you will go to the 
insane asylum or to the poor-house in any 
large place, you will find, perhaps, dozens of 
eases of idiocy or insanity, and sometimes a 
mixture of both, which have ‘been produced 
upon persons from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age, in consequence of the undue activity 
of some of their passions. Their foreheads 
are of good size, but the whole tone of their 





brain and nervous system has been deranged ; 





they can neither Work nor take care of them- 
selves. Some by the loss of friends, some by 
the loss of property, some by drink, some by 
disappointed ambition, some by studying 
mathematics and some by other undue ex- 
ercise of the whole mind or of some of its 
faculties, are rendered idiotic or insane, with- 
out the brain being small or ill-shaped, or 
without the general health of the body being 
seriously impaired. 

Did you ever see a man whose arm had 
been paralyzed? This may occur in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the whole power of 
the arm be destroyed, and that for life ; still, 
the blood circulates through it, the muscles 
and the bones are there, and all the machin- 
ery necessary for motion and power; but the 
nervous system, through which the arm has 
been supplied with activity and{power, has, 
by some cause, been paralyzed. By this 
ijlustration you may easily understand how, 
from an over-dose of poison called medicine, or 
by any other act detrimental to health, a 
brain may become robbed of its power to act 
normally in the manifestation of mind. Though 
we can not always understand what causes 
have been at work to produce such effects, 
there are cases enough which we do under- 
stand, to give us safe analogies by which to 
explain all that we can not directly trace to 
their causes. 

Some children, who have been healthy for 
several years, will all at once fall into a fit ; 
the frightened mother may not understand 
why, but when the physician inquires after 
the child’s habits, it may be found to have 
eaten unripe fruit, or a quantity of dried 
apples, dried beef, salt fish, cloves, nutmegs, 
or something else, which had deranged the 
stomach or disturbed the nervous system. 
Without the knowledge thus brought to light, 
the convulsions of the child would have been 
a mystery to its anxious friends during its en- 
tire life. 

We should remember that all effects must 
have a cause, and when we know many causes 
which may produce idiocy upon those who 
are born to be intelligent, that is to say not 
natural fools, we should not be staggered by a 
few cases which we may not be able to under- 
stand. Houses sometimes take fire and are 
consumed, and it is never known by what means 
the fire originated ; but people understand this 
subject so well, that they know there must have 
been some natural and adequate cause. So, 
also, in paralysis of the limbs, or of the brain by 
insanity or idiocy, the mind in its action is 
governed by laws as absolute as the laws of 
attraction and gravitation, or any other of the 
natural laws. When, therefore, you find 
handsomely-shaped heads of full size, accom- 
panied by idiocy, you may take it for granted, 
that there has been some cause at work suffi- 


cient to paralyze the natural action of those 
brains. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO.] 
LECTURE XI. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PROSPECTIVE CONDITION OF SOCIETY 
CONTINUED.—DUTY OF MAINTAINING THE POOR. 

Reasons for expecting future human improvement—The brain improves with time, 
exercise, and the amelioration of instivutions—Existing superior brains and minds 
prove the capability of the race—The best men are the firmest believers in man’s 
capability of improvement—Human happiness will increase with the progress of 
knowledge—Ignorance still prevalent—Many of our sufferings traceable to causes 
removable by knowledge and the practice of morality—This exemplified in poverty, 
and the vicissitude and uncertainty of conditions— Means by which human improve- 
ment may be effected —The interest of individuals closely linked with general improve- 
ment and prosperity—Examples in proof of this—Extensive view of the Christian pre- 
cept, that we ought to love our neighbor as ourselves—Duty of attending to public 
affairs—Prevention of war—Abolition of slave-trade—Imperfection of political econo- 
my in its tendency to promote general happiness—Proposal to set apart stated portions 
of time for the instruction of the people in their social duties, and for the discharge of 
them—Anticipated good effects of such a measure—Duty of endeavoring to equalize 
happiness— Duty of maintaining the poor—Opposite views of political economists on 
this subject considered—Causes of pauperism, and means of removing them—These 
causes not struck at by the present system of management of the poor, but on the con- 
trary strengthened. 

I procEED to state some of the reasons which render it probable 
that the capacity of man for improvement is greater than experience 
may, at first sight, lead us to suppose. ; 

In the first place, man is obviously progressive in the evolution of 
his mental powers. The moral and intellectual faculties bear a far 
higher sway in the social life of Europe in the present day, than they 
did five hundred years ago; and the development of the brain also 
appears to improve with time, exercise, and the amelioration of social 
institutions. Wherever skulls several centuries old have been disin- 
terred, they have presented moral and intellectual organs less in size 
in proportion to those of the propensities, than are found in the aver- 
age skulls of the modern inhabitants of the same countries. It is 
certain also, that, in civilized nations in general, the moral and intel- 
lectual organs are larger, in proportion to the organs of the animal 
propensities, than they are in savages. The skulls of civilized and 
savage races, in the collection of the Phrenological Society, afford 
proofs of this fact.* Moreover, individuals are fitted to institute, 
maintain, and enjoy a highly moral and intellectual social condition, 
in proportion to the predominance of the organs of the superior senti- 
ments and intellectual powers in their brains. Many persons enjoy- 
ing this combination may be found in all Christian countries. They 
are genuine philanthropists—good, pious, wise, long-suffering, and 
charitable. They see and lament the ignorance, selfishness, blindness, 
and degradation of the unenlightened masses of mankind, and would 
rejoice in institutions that should introduce peace and good-will to 
men, and the love of God into every mind. If men possessing such 
brains exist, human nature must be capable of reaching this condition ; 
and as we are all of the same race, and regulated by the same laws, 
the excellent qualities exhibited by a few can not be said to be beyond 
the ultimate attainment of the majority. 

Further—as the firmest believers in man’s capability of improve- 
ment are those persons who themselves possess a high moral develop- 
ment of brain, they are inspired, in this faith, not by a demon, but by 
Heaven; for the moral sentiments are the God-like elements of our 
nature ; and the very fact that these ennobling expectations are enter- 
tained by men possessing the best moral affections, affords an indica- 
tion that Providence intends that they should be realized. In propor- 
tion, then, as a large development of the organs of the higher faculties 
becomes general, the conviction of the possibility of improvement, the 
desire for it, and the power of realizing it, will increase + 





* Since the text was written, I have visited the United States of America, and seen 
large numbers of skulls of native Indians, and also living individuals of these races, and 
have found the statement in the text supported by this evidence. See the most authen- 
tie descriptions of these skulls in Dr. Morton’s Orania Amerivana, an admirable work 
containing 78 drawings, of the size of life, of the skulls of native American Indians, 
with letter-press descriptions of the mental qualities of the tribes. 

+ The failure of the disciples of Mr. Owen, at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, may be sup- 
posed to be a refutation of this remark ; but they followed the aspirations of their moral 











Again: man, as already mentioned, is clearly and undeniably pro- 
gressive in knowledge ; and this single fact authorizes us to rely with 
confidence on his future improvement. In proportion as he shall 
evolve a correct knowledge of the elements of external nature, and of 
his own constitution, out of the dark chaos in which they have 
hitherto existed, will his means of acting wisely, and advantageously 
for his own happiness, be augmented. If we trace in history the 
periods of the direst sufferings of human nature, we shall find them 
uniformly to have been those of the most benighted ignorance ; and 
Phrenology confirms the records of history on this subject ; it shows 
us that the animal organs are the largest and most active, and that, 
in uncultivated men, they act blindly and with terrible energy, pro- 
ducing misery in every form. If the progress of knowledge be destined 
to augment virtue and enjoyment, our brightest days must yet be in 
reserve ; because knowledge is only at this moment .dawning even on 
civilized nations. It has been well observed, that we who now live 
are only emerging out of the ignorance and barbarism of the dark 
ages ; we have not yet fully escaped. This is proved by the mass of 
uneducated persons everywhere existing,* by the imperfect nature of 
the instruction usually given, and by the vast multitude of prejudices 
which still prevail, even in the best informed classes of society. It is, 
in truth, an error to believe that even modern Europe is enlightened, 
in any reasonable meaning of the term. A few of her-ablest men are 
comparatively well instructed, when tried by the standards of other 
ages ; but the wisest of them have the most forcible conviction that 
the field of their knowledge of nature, physical and mental, when 
compared with the vast regions of territory still unexplored, is as a 
span to the whole terrestrial globe ; and as to the multitude of man- 
kind, their ignorance is like the loftiest mountain in extent, and their 
knowledge as the most diminutive mole-hill. The great body of the 
people are uninstructed in everything deserving the name of practical 
science. Neither our scheme of life, the internal arrangements of our 
houses, the plans of our towns, our modes of industry, our habits of 
living, our amusements, nor even the details and forms of our religious 
faith and worship, have been instituted after acquiring sound and sys- 
tematic views of our own nature, and its wants and capabilities. The 
commencement of discovery in the arts and sciences, and of the art of 
printing itself, are still comparatively recent: while the practical 
application of them to increase the intelligence and happiness of the 
great mass of the people, with a view to realizing Christian morality 
and its attendant enjoyments, has scarcely yet begun. 





sentiments, without consulting the dictates of enlightened intellect. They believed that 
the good which they strongly desired could be at once realized, by suggested 
by the mere force of the desire, without fulfilling the preliminary conditions necessary 
to success. They assembled a number of selfish and ignorant people, and expected 
that, by a few speeches and by living in a community, they could alter their mental con- 
dition, and render them in the highest degree disinterested and moral. This was irra- 
tional, and failure was the natural result; but this does not show that wicer ‘means 
might not have led to happier ends. 

* State or Epvoation in En@tanp —The register of marriages in England throws 
an incidental light upon the state of education. The parties merried sign their names, 
if they can write, and affix their marks, if they can net. Judging by this criterion, it 
appenrs that, among 100 men who maery in England, the number unable to write is 33, 
Among 100 women. 49; and the mean of both, 41. As it is estimated that the number 
who marry annually is only about 3 per cent. of the persons marriageable, the data are 
too limited to afford sure results; but in the absence of better evidence, they are well 
worthy of attention With this qualification, we give the proportions for the different 
sections of the country. 

7 en or ENGLanD.—Of 100 of each sex who marry, the number who sign with 
marks 








Males, Females. Mean. 
South-eastern counties............ccecccececeeeeees GB ..cccces @ ccctécee 86 
PUES GEE hn cc cc encccccteenescceseetes 43 
astern GO vec ccccescceccs cccccccssees 45 
te 81 
Weetern M  cuduebctecessnédusoonkes seek a” 
TOTENE GG, cc cksccnccceprcccetocncsnshs 82 
NorthowesterM dO. ....ccccccccscccccccccees --. 89 
Yorkshire do. . & 
Northera do . - 2 
Monmouth and Wales ... cote oS... 
The Metropolis .......... os 12 





The fact that 41 adults out of every 100 can not write their names is disgraceful to 
Engiand, and to the Church in particular, whose especial duty it was, either to make 
rovision for the education of the people, or to see that it was made by the state. The 
harch, in its collective e»paci'y, has in fact been hostile to the diffusion of knowledve, 
Review of the Regist-ar-tienera’s Second Annuat Report of births, Deaths, and 

Marriages, for England, in ihe Sccteman of 2d August, i¢40, 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[continumD From PAGE 4.] 

In truth, it is discreditable to the science of an 
advanced period in the nineteenth century, which 
is boastfully pronounced the age of reason, com- 
mon sense, and practical knowledge, and when 
theory is professed to be discarded for fact—it is 
discreditable that at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, the subjects of materialism and 
immaterialism should be brought into question, 
and spoken of ag themes of interest and import- 
ance—worse still, »8 matters essential to morality 
and religion, on which the good order and pros- 
perity of temporal affairs, and an eternity of woe 
or felicity depend! That such abstractions (I was 
near saying nihilities) as substance, essence, and 
entity, were dreamed of and dozed on in the clois- 
ters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
nearly all of mental exercise was abstraction and 
hypothesis, is not surprising. But that such pbil- 
osophical foolery should be practiced now, is mat- 
ter of amazement, and shows that we have but 
partially escaped from the superstitions and 
phantasies of the “‘dark ages.” But unmeaning 
as the inquiry is, and unsatisfactory as the issue 
must necessarily prove, the effort to say something 
on the subject must be made, because it is expected 
and promised, and shall be therefore commenced 
without further delay. And in the course of it, 
the matter, frivolous as it is, shall be treated as if 
it were worthy in itself of serious consideration. 

Were I to introduce the discussion by asking 
the question, What is the precise meaning of 
materialism, as a charge against Phrenology ? 
I doubt exceedingly whether one in every 
thousand of those who are in the habit of 
preferring it could answer the question in a 
way to be understood—or whether half a 
dozen in a thousand would answer it alike. 
No doubt those who first imputed materialism 
to Phrenology, had, or believed they had, some 
meaning in their words. Not so, however, 
with a vast majority of their disciples and 
followers. They have learned the imputation, 
as a battle-cry, from their leaders; and they 
now exclaim, “ Materialism, materialism !” 
as literally by rote, and with as little mean- 
ing, as would the parrot or the magpié. True, 
they imagine the term to be of terrible import. 
But what that import is, very few of them 
with whom I have conversed have any but 
the most crude and indefinite notions. 

Of materialism there are several forms, 
which, on various occasions, and for different 
purposes, writers and speakers have referred 
to and considered. Of these, that which de- 
nies to man the possession of an immaterial, 
immortal, and accountable mind, appears to 
be the form which is charged against Phren- 
ology as one of its evils. But the charge, as 
will be made to appear, is as “ baseless” as 
any other “fabric of a vision’? which words 
can express or fancy conceive. 
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Phrenologists neither deny the immortality 
and accountability of the human mind, nor 
are in any way opposed to them. On the con- 
trary, they accede to both, and that in perfect 
accordance with the prineiples and doctrines 
of the science they profess. But as respects 
the substance of the mind—the thing, I mean, 
of which it is formed—they say nothing; be- 
cause they know nothing. Yet have they just 
as much, and as accurate knowledge on the 
subject, as the most sagacious and the wisest 
of their opponents. But they have less of 
pretension and self-conceit, and being much 
less captious and difficult to be pleased, they 
are not so prone to murmurs and fault-findings. 
They are less inclined, I mean, to except to 





| 


any of the works of creation, or td usurp a | 


share in the superintendence or direction of 
them. 
minds are made out of the substance best 
suited to the purposes for which they were 
created, be its essence what it may, they are 
content with them as they have received them 
from their] unerring Creator. And had He 
chosen, in His wisdom, to form them out of a 


Under a full conviction that their | 


different substance, their content would have | 


been the same. Their confidence in the Deity, 
his designs and operations, is boundless. 

Of enlightened and reflecting anti-phrenolo- 
gists (if they can be induced to reflect with 
seriousness on the subject), [ ask the cause of 
their deep hostility to materialism in the ab- 
stract? Is there in the doctrine, when fairly 
interpreted and fully understood, anything in- 
compatible with the immortality or accounta- 
bility of the human soul, or in the slightest 
degree unfriendly to them? I reply that there 
is not, and defy refutation. The supposed in- 
compatibility and unfriendliness are but no- 
tions—groundless notions, arising from a mis- 
conception or misconstruction of the doctrine. 
In its own nature, for aught we know, or can 
even fancy to the contrary, matter is as im- 
mortal as anything else. We have no shadow 
of ground for believing or suspecting that na- 
ture to be essentially and spontaneously per- 
ishable. 
all experience, as far as’ they may avail in 


| “very good.” 
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stowed existence on matter, can deprive it of 
existence. And He, I repeat, has nowhere 
avowed His intention to do so—nowhere pro- 
claimed that He created the material universe, 
to devote it again to actual annihilation. Nor, 
to speak with reverence, would a course of the 
kind comport with what we are taught to be- 
lieve is His character. It would bespeak Him 
to be much more a being of experiment and 
caprice, than one exempt from “any shadow of 
turning.” We are told, on the highest author- 
ity—no less than His own—that when the 
Deity had completed creation, including mat- 
ter as well as mind, He pronounced it all 
He was, therefore, satisfied 
with it. And if it was very good then, it is 
very good yet. We have no reason to believe 
that the Creator himself has intentionally 
made it worse. His own perfections proclaim 
that He has not. And a deterioration of it by 
a spontaneous change, would indicate in it 
some original defect or radical blemish of 
material or structure incompatible with its 
being the product of a GoD OF PERFECTION. 
Such deterioration would conclusively show 
that it was not “very good,” but radically 


' defective. 


As respects mere duration, then, we have 
no ground to believe that the material uni- 


| verse will fall short of its AurHor—or cer- 


On the contrary, all observation and | 


such an investigation, contradict the belief. | 


Nor has the Deity, in any of His revelations, 
either pronounced matter perishable in itself, 
or declared His positive intention to annihilate 
it. The Scriptures, indeed, refer to future 
changes that are to occur in masses of matter, 
but to no annihilation. The conflagration of 
the world, occur when it may, will be but a 
change of one great aggregate into another. 
To burn is not to annihilate. 

It will be conceded by every one that no 
given portion or kind of matter can destroy 
itself. .Such a supposition would be absurd. 
Nor can any one portion of matter annihilate 
another ; for to annihilate is as essentially an 
act of Supreme Power as to create. 

Nothing short of the Deity, then, who be- 


tainly of anything else He has created. Its 
existence as matter will be everlasting. In 
form and combination only will it change. 
As*a system or aggregate, it will be as end- 
less in duration as the spiritual creation, em- 
bracing angelic as well as human spirits. For 
let it never be forgotten that the immortality 
of created spiritual substance is not an attri- 
bute essentially inherent in that substance. 
Such an attribute would render it independent 
of God. But it is not so. It is as dependent 
on Hr for its immortality as matter is. And 
I repeat, that He has nowhere disclosed His 
purpose to annihilate the one substance any 
more than the other—matter any {more than 
spirit. 

Whence arises, then, the vulgar notion that 
matter, from its nature, is necessarily perish- 
able? The question may be easily and con- 
fidently answered. Forms and combinations of 
matter are mistaken for matter itself, in its 
simple condition. The former are perpetually 
changing—coming into existence, altering, dis- 
solving, and passing again into other forms of 
being—the latter never. 

All the phenomena that make up the vast 
and ever-active economy of the universe—the 
varying positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies, meteoric fluctuations and action of 
every description, the beauties of spring, the 
glories of summer, the fruitfulness of autumn, 
and the desolation of winter—are nothing else 
than the product of changes in the forms, 
combinations, and arrangements of matter. 
So are the avalanche and the voleano, the 
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earthquake and the cataract, the rushing tor- 
rent and the storm-beaten ocean. And so are 
the countless forms and movements of the 
vegetable and animal creation. The whole 
economy of nature, I say, as far as it is known 
to us, consists, and always has consisted, of 
changes in matter, accumulated and arranged 
into bodies and systems. But it is of com- 
pound matter alone. From its creation to the 
present moment, we have reason to believe 
that not a particle of simple matter has lost 
its existence. 

By the great body of mankind, life and death 
would seem to be identified with existence and 
non-existence. The two former terms, I mean, 
are regarded as synonymous with the two lat- 
ter. But altogether erroneously. Death and 
the annihilation of matter have no shadow of 
resemblance or of analogy with each other. 
Instead of its annihilation, death is but a 
change in the mode of existence of matter. 
Nor is the conversion of dead into living mat- 
ter a creation, but simply another change in 
the mode of being. 

To say the whole at once. Matter is im- 
mortal, if the Deity choose to have it so. 
And of spirit, nothing more can be alleged. 
Jts immortality also depends on His will alone. 
Be its essence what it may, it is as far from 
being independent of Him as matier is. It 
exists in strict subordination to the laws He 
has imposed on it. And He can decree its 
immortality or annihilate it at pleasure. Nor 
ean anything more perishable be predicated 
of matter. 

Were materialism true, then, the mind of 
man would lose by it not a jot of its immor- 
tality. Of its moral accountability the same 
is true. That, also, might remain untouched. 
Accountability does not attach to spirit, be- 
cause it is spirit. It attaches to it, because, 
for reasons of His own, the Deity chooses to 
hold it accountable. And, for reasons equally 
valid, He can, if He please, hold matter ac- 
countable also. Indeed, if { mistake not, we 
are taught to believe that He does so. The 
bodies of the wicked are doomed, after the 
resurrection, to suffer in common with their 
spirits, in consideration of their having co- 
operated with them in the commission of sin. 
And, on contrary grounds, the bodies of the 
righteous are also to participate in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss. 

That the Creator can, then, if He please, 
attach to the human mind, as a material sub- 
stance, accountability as well as immortality, 
will not be denied. Nor does any one know 
that He has not done so. He has nowhere 
told us that He has not; nor has He furnished 
us with powers to make the discovery our- 
selves, by curiously prying into His works. 
To take a less abstracted and more practical 
view of this subject : 

Is any conceited spiritualist so presumptu- 
ous as to assert positively that the Creator 
has not formed the human mind out of matter ? 
By such assertion, he fairly implies that he 
possesses so intimate and thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the mind, as to know cer- 
tainly of what substance the Creator has 
formed it. But a pretension of the kind 
would be in an equal degree audacious and 
groundless, In plainer and stronger terms it, 
would be impious and false. 
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Does any one contend that the Deity could 
not make the mind of man out of matter, and 
still attach to it immortality and accounta- 
bility? That would be a notion no less 
groundless and culpable ; being, it would be 
a denial of the Deity’s omnipotence. And no 
one will be guilty of impiety so flagrant. 

Who will venture to assert that the Creator 
ought not to make the mind of man out of mat- 
ter? Noone, surely. Or if so, his presump- 
tion is still more consummate and impious ; 
because he dares to interfere with the designs 
and counsels of the Creator. He rebelliously 
aspires to 

—* Usurp the balance and the rod ; 
Rejudge His justice ; be the God of God !” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Go Correspondents. 


T. A. D.—1. Does the organ of Individuality 
form perceptions -\ me of the other perceptive or- 
gans, Size, Form, ete. 

Ans. Yes. If this organ could exist in a person ina 
state of perfection, and the others be either suspended in 
their action or annihilated, Individuality would serve its 
normal purpose- namely, to give to the mind a recogni- 
tion of something. The office of Individuality is to recog- 
nize things as simple existences, without respect to color, 
form, size, or density. Form and Size can not act until 
after Individuality has perceived the thing to be acted 
upon. An infant sees persons, but it is some time before 
it can discriminate between one person and another, 
or rather before it learns to know its attendants from 
strangers. 

2, Should not the organ of 
in persons born dumb srervemiretendamsen 

Ans, No person is born dumb. Those who are born 
without hearing power are called deaf and dumb, but 
they are dumb only because they can not hear. A mute 
child laughs and cries as naturally as any child, showing 
that he possesses all the vocal organs, and is no. organ- 
ically dumb. Besides, we are acquainted with many 
mutes, and according to our experience with them, they 
are the greatest talkers in the world, and generally have 
the sign of Language large. Those, however, whom we 
know have been educated, and they will sit and write 
with you for hours, if you can not talk with them by 
signs. 

8. Do not the temporal muscles throw an impediment 
in the way of judging the size of Constructiveness and 
we and what is the best means of obviating this dif- 
ficulty 

Ana. We experience very little difficulty from the mus- 
cles in deciding upon the size of those organs; still we 
are obliged to be careful, and sometimes we request the 
subject to relax the muscles by letting the under jaw fall 
slightly. Sometimes Ideality droops in its development 
toward Constructiveness, or, perhaps more properly, the 
upper part of Constructiveness aud the lower part of Ide- 
ality are developed together. In such cases we suppose 
Constructiveness to act more naturally with Ideality than 
with the perceptives, thas giving to the mind an inven- 
tive tendency, and the disposition to exercise imagina- 
tion along with Constructiveness. Moreover, when Ide- 
ality works downward toward Constructiveness, we recog- 
nize the artistic disposition—the tendency to exercise 
mechanical skill along with artistic taste; and the man 
will be an artistic mechanist, if not an artist; and if an 
artist, will show skill in brinzing out his conceptions. 
When Ideality is lifted up toward Spirituality, the ten- 
dency of that faculty is to give a dreamy, ethereal, ro- 
mantic cast to the mind; and instead of Ideality working 
with tangible things, and clinging to objects of beauty in 
nature, it revels amid the ethereal fancies of an exalted or 
spiritual nature. 


G. W. W.—Your description of the Tempera- 
ments is not so clear as to warrant us in deciding pre- 
cisely what they are; but so far as we can judge, there 
would be no palpable objection to their union. For fifty 
cents you could procure, by mail, the ILLustratTEp Se.r- 
Instevctor, which would instruct you how to judge of 
the subject of Temperaments. 











A Susscriser in Missouri, when sending on 
for books and a renewal of his subscription, writes as 
follows: 

“ Having been an humble reader of the Puarzno1ios- 
1caL Journat for the past year, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truths of its teaching; of Phrenology being 
asound and demonstrable science; and I long to see its 
permanent advocates scattered over the land, and its 
teachings inculcated with the common instruction of our 
country, and every family become a zealous advocate of 
its claims. 

‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ 
and to it I will contribute my mite, though but a drop in 
the ocean. J.L. H. 


—--— —-< 8: -_-* - 


Form Ciuss.—We should be glad*to send a 
club of this paper to every post office in the Union, Will 
not you who read this see to it that ane shall be received 
at your office? The very low prices at which we put our 
club rates will preclude the possibility of any one’s sup- 
posing we desire the formation of clubs entirely on our own 
account; for if will be readily seen that 25,00” subscribers 
at ourregular rates for single subscriptions, give us much 
more profit, with less labor, than would 50,000 at club 
rates. Butso long as we believe we can do good by pub- 
lishing at all, so long we shall desire to increase the num- 
ber of our readers, whether or not we gain any pecuniary 
advantage thereby. 


“How to Live ?—that is the essential ques- 
tion. Not how to live in the mere material sense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is—the right ruling of 

duct in all directions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind ; in 
what way to manage our affairs ; in what way to bring up 
a family ; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what 
way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature 
supplies—how tofuse all our faculties to the greatest ad- 
vantage of ourselves and others—how to live completely.” 

Thus writes Herbert Spencer in his recent work on edu- 
cation. To teach How To Lives, in its widest sense, has 
been and is the object of the PurenoLoarcaL JourNAL, 
Everything that pertains to Education, Physical, Moral, or 
Intellectual, finds a place in its columns, and to give its 
readers such information as will enable them to live better, 
is the earnest endeavor of its publishers. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JovRNAL, now the only one of the 
kind in the world, is published monthly by Fowier anp 
We ts, 808 Broadway, New York, at One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Specimens for examination sent when 
desired. 








Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
for 1861 will be profusely embellished with portraits of the 
great, the good, and the vicious ; engravings of useful in- 
ventions ; specimens from the animal kingdom ; illustra- 
tions of Natural Sci , Architecture, Fruits, ete. ; so that 
the Farmer, Mechanic, Merchant, Minister, Parent, 
Teacher, and Scholar shall find in each and every number 
of the JovgNaL not only substantial knowledge, but use- 
ful information and rich intellectual entertainment. Pub- 
lished at $1 a year, by Fowier anp Wetis, No, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





Mecuanism, the great civilizer, yielding as it 
does one half the wealth, and being the source of nearly 
all the comforts, conveniences, and elegances of life, will 
have a prominent place in Lirz Iutustratep. New in- 
ventions will be explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravinge. So many great attractions, with so large an 
amount of sound and racy reading matter, should call into 
the field thousands of co-workers, who will extend the cir- 
culation of Lirz ILLustRateD to every neighborhood and 
every family in our broad land. Published at $2 a year 
by Fowier anp Wes, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal deduction to agents and clubs. 


Tux editor of the Day Dawn says: ‘“ The 
American PHRENoLoGicaL Journat is a first-class serial 
We envy its publishers the amount of good they must have 
the happiness of doing. The perusal of such works fires 
us with zeal to do what we can for our race. It is pre- 
eminently a work for young men, and will do honor to the 
finest drawing-room table.” Published at $1 a year by 
Fow er anv W218, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvEeRrTISeMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, AND 
SEEDS. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

We are now prepared to furnish ornamental 
trees and shrubs, in quantities, at the following 
very low » Viz. : 

For the entire collection of fifty. . 








$10 00 


a * Twenty. five, ceed 8 selection ° = 
es ‘ Twelve, parchaser' bad : = 


ach plant will be distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted true to mame. All are well grown, fine, 
and healthy. 

Those desiring to order the whole collection, 
may have some we have named. If so, they may 
strike any ten from the list, and we will supply 
their places with others equally valuable. The 
orders will be well packed and delivered free of 
expense, to any express, railroad, or steamboat in 
New York. The freight thereafter to be paid by 
the purchaser. 

We annex a list: 


BOTANICAL NAMES, COMMON NAMES. 


Amygdalus.........+.. — dwarf double 
Amorpha fructicosa... go Shrub. 
Azalea nudiflora ...... a pink colored. 


Berberis purpurea,...... Purple-leaved berberry. 

Calyeanthus levigatus .Sweet-scented Shrub, 
purple. 

Caragana arborescens. .Siberian Pea Tree. 

Clethra ainifolia....... Clethra, fragrant. 

Colutea arborescens. . ‘Bladder Senna, yellow. 

Corchorus (Kerria) ja- 


BOOS 0.64 sscccecess Japan globe flower. 
os (Pyrus) japon- Quince, Japan scarlet 
Jaeseeveseeetennet flowering. 

Cc wtioen seoparius...... Scotch Broom. 

Deutzia scabra......... — scabrous, beau- 
tiful. 

Deutzia gracilis ....... Deutzia, graceful, neat. 

Deutzia crenata....... Deutzia, crenate. 

Euonymus europeus....Strawberry Tree, Euro- 
pean Scarlet. 

Euonymus fructu aibo. . ——e Tree, white 
frui 

Forsythia viridissima. . .Chinese Golden Bell. 

Halesia diptera........ Silver Bell, two winged. 

Hibiscus rubro pleno... Althea frutex, red. 

Hibiscus ardens ....... Althea frutex, bright red. 

Hibiscus rosea......... Althea frutex, roseate. 

Hibiscus speciosa....... Althea frutex, carnation 


striped. 

. .Hydrangea, ray-flowered 
white. 

Lonicera tartarica..... Early red tartarian. 


Lonicera alba.......... Early white. 
Philadelphus oeaniar eo European fra- 


gran 

Philadelphus Gordoni- alnen. Gordon’s Ore- 
gon. 

—- grandi- Syringe, garland, large 


flowers. 
Eyring slender branch- 


Philadelphus gracilis.. 


Philadelphus nana... . .Syringa, dwarf. 
Prinos verticillatus..... Winterberry, scarlet. 


Robinia hispida,....... Acacia, rose. 

Spirea Hookeri........ Spireea, Hooker’s new. 

Spiraea opulifolia...... ——. Guelder Rose, 
leaved. 
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Spirea paniculata roseaSpirewa, rose- panicled. 
Spirea prunifolia plenoSpirea, Japan double 
white. 
Spirea Reevesiana..... Spirea, Reeves’ Chinese 
white, beautiful. 
Spirea Reevesiana plenoSpirea, Reeves’ Chinese 


double white. 
Spiraea Douglassi...... Spirea, Douglass’ fine 
red. 
Spirea callosa vel For-Spirea, Chinese pink- 
Cn kc cscvecesecs panicled. 
Symphoria racemosa . . .Snowberry. 


Symphoria glomerata. .Indian Currant. 
Syringa vulgaris ceruleaLilac, purple or blue. 
Syringa alba.......... Lilac, large white. 


Syringa Emodii....... Lilac, Nepal. 

Syringa Persica....... Lilac, Persia. 

Viburnum prunifolium. Viburnum, snowy cluster. 
Weigela rosea......... Weigela, Chinese rose. 
Weigela ambilis........ Weigela, Chinese pink, 


twice flowering, 
Herbaceous and Border Plants. 
Oar collection of herbaceous and border plants 
will include 
100 varieties Carnations. 


25 **  Phioxes. 
6 ** Herbaceous Spirseas. 
6 ** — Lychnes. 
10 «* — Campanulas or Canterbury bells. 
6 © — Delphininus or Larkspurs. 
6 « Clematis, climbing. 


Also—Peonies, Diletras, Sedum, Asclepis, Digi- 
talis (Foxglove), Orobus, Aconitium (Monkshood), 
Iris, Yuccas Roses, etc., etc., comprising over 100 
different species. 

We will sell these in quantities at the same 
price of the ornamented shrubs and trees, viz. : 
50 plants, $10; 25 plants, $6; 12 plants, $4. 
If the selection is left to us we shall give a general 
assortment. The purchasers can, if they prefer, 
name the numbers of each variety. 

7a Every plant distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted as represented. 

Flower Seeds. 

Having made arrangements with Mr. B. K. 
Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., well and extensively 
known as one of the most reliable seedsmen in the 
country, to furnish us with seeds of his own rais- 
ing and importation, we are prepared to receive 
orders from our subscribers and friends, with full 
confidence that we shall be able to give them 
entire satisfaction. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 


packages, as follows : 
No. 1 will contain 20 varieties. 
“« 2 16 “ 
« 3 “ 12 “ 
«4 “ 10 “ 
“5 “ 5 “ 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be One Dotitar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, “The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

In a future number we shall give a list of the 
contents of each package. 

JEROME ‘KIDDER’S NEW AND \IMPROVED 


Execrro-Macnetio MacHIne 


is the best in the market for the cure of Eugen, Rheu- 
matism, and a great.veriety of pervous and chronic dis- 
orders. It bas five different carrents—the Direct, the 
Double Direct, the Alternating, the Double Alrernating, 
and the Reflex Current. Patented September, . For 








fuli particulars address 
1* JERUME KIDDER, 429 Broadway, New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewrne Macuines, 


WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


OFFICE, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes a . LOCK- STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest on u y. pe beauty, 
and general Gesirableness of the stitching when done, an 
the wide range of its application.”—Report of American 
Institute, New York. 

This Report was in aceordance with the awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ; at the Fairs of the 


American Institute, New York ; 

Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 

Franklin Ins itate, Philadelphia ; 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 

Mechanies’ A tat Ci ti; 
Kentucky Institute. Louisville ; g 
Mechanical Association, St Louis ; 











, San F $ 
at the State Fairs of 

aine, Ohio, 
Vermont, Indiana, 
Connecticut, lowa, 
New York, Tenn 
New Jersey, Iilinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, 


Missouri, California, 
and at huadreds of county fairs. 


A Worp wir You. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to bealth, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you aclergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? a stadent? Are you a sick woman, wora , lh 
with work or family cares? or a g:ri, delicate, nervous 
from steady, and predispo-ed to consumption ? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 
= ean gain s» much valuable information relative to the 

ws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it"the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 


How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or sup una- 

voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 

JourNaL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
8, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The Jovenat is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every pert of the country are ready to 
testify » the priceless benefits they bave derived from its 

rusa 

Published monthly at ~y ayear. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Addre 

FO WLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 








MisceLLaANEOus Books 
Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


LarRDNER’s HaNnp-Book or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. First Course, with over 400 illustrations. 
A new work for Colleges, etc. Price $1 75. 


LaRDNER’s Hanp-Book or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Second Course, embracing 1 a Mag- 
netism, klectricity, and Galvanism. Price $1 

LARDNER’s Hanp-Book or Pe ienicen 


PHILOSOPHY. Third Course, embracing Astronomy 
and Meteoroiogy. Steel plates. $2. 


Latin Scnoot Dictionary. Latin- 
English and English-Latin. Price $1 50. 
LecTURES FOR THE FirEsIDE. Price 


75 cents. 


Letrers To a YounGc Puysicran. 
By James Jackson, M.D., LL.D. Price $1. 

Lresie’s AGRicuLTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Its Application to Agriculture and Physiology. Price $1. 

Lire or Bensamin Franxuiy. Price 
$1 25. 

Lives or Eminent AMERICANS. 
Comprising brief Biographies of over Three Hundred 
Personas, with Portraits. Price $2. 

Lives or tak Herozs or tHe Revo- 
LUTION. Price $1 %. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLILICAL 
GUARANTEES. 
BY E. P. HURLBUT, ESQ, 


LATE JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


WITH NOTES BY GEORGE COMBE. 
PUBLISHED BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3808 BROADWAY, 
New Yorx. 
12mo, cloth, 249 pages. 87 cents, post-paid. 
We give below the table of contents of this most 
yaluable book, which should be read carefully by 
every voter in every section of the country. 


The Origin of Human Rights. 

Rights are not created by the law—It can not prescribe 
a duty or declare a right except in consonance with the 
Natural Laws—The law ought to be merely declaratory of 
Natural Rizhts and Wrongs—The necessity of a Meotal 
Philosophy to a proper understanding of Haman Rights— 
Phrenology adopted as the true rae of Mind—Mr. 
Kentham’s error in denying Natural Rights—Theory of 
Human Rignts based on the innate powers and disp: si- 
tions of the mind—Toe fundamental Rights of Man are, 
the Righ: te Existence and the Right to Happiness—The 
Argument Siated—The Natural Depravity of Man aenied 
—Tnhe f-cuities of Mankind considered in reference to the 
Social State—The Arguwent—Right to live in Society in- 
ferred—And such being the right of mankind, the State 
ean not require the surrender oi any Natural Rights from 
the Social Man, 


The True Function of Government. 


Government is a thing of Moral Nec sity, arising from 
inf-rior Intellectual and Moral organizations in a portion 
of Mankind—The doctrine of Equality considered — What 
degree of moral re-traivt may be imposed by Government 
—A good man needs no coercion from the law—The true 
idea of Civil Liberty--The adaptation of the Laws to the 
Constitution of the Human Mind—The laws ought to be 
general, equal, and impartial—Priviieges at war with 
Kights—The usurpation and injustice ot Special Legisla- 
ton. 

The Constitution of Government 

The people as Sovereiga by the Constiiution delegate 
the power of government to their repre-entatives or 
sg.nts-In a pure Democracy there is no necessity for a 
written Constitution — Reasons fore written Constitution in 
a Representative Government—The office of the Conatitu- 
tion—It is not irrevocable—but may be altered or changed 
at the pleasure of the mejority of the people—The prople 
can not bind themselves irrevocably to any form of Gov- 
ernment or mode of administration—The distribution of 
the powers of Government by the Constitution—A ppoint- 
ment of Ofticers—Their choice by the people—Reflections 
upon American imitations of the Britisa Cunstivution. 


Constitutional Limitations and Pr: hibitions. 

The tendency of Government to overact—Necessity of 
guarantees agaiost the oppressions of the State—The Con- 
s‘itution ought to be replete with prohibitions upon State 
authority—Onjections to the phraseology of some of the 
present prohivitions—These enumerated and reasons for 
more—The Rights of Man require that tbe leading princi- 
ples of Criminal Jurisprudence should be setiled in the 
fundamental law of the Stste—The State can not tase ven- 
geance upon a prisoner—It can only restrain a criminal 
from doing further wrong—Theory of crim nal restraint 
and treatment briefly stated—Tbe right to inflct the Pun- 
ishment of Death denied— Infringements upon the Rights 
of Opmion to be guarded againet by the Consttution— 
Retygious tiberty is not weli secured by the American 
Constitution—The observance of Sunday—Eafrinchise- 
ment of the clergy. 


Constitutional Limitations Continued. 


Public Debt—The Constitution of a State ought to guard 
against an unjust public dept by limiting the Expenditures 
ot a State to its necessities—What are the legitimate ex- 
penses of a State ?—Except for these, the majority can not 
bind the mioority—Tne “ Peopie’s Resoluuon”—Lrgis- 
lative action upon it in the State of New York- The Right 
of Emment Domain—The necessity of defiaing the limits 
o! its exercise —Laws affecting the relation of Debtor and 
Creditor—Proposed Refurms to the New York Constitu- 


tion, 
The Elective Franchise. 

The basis of popular Suffrage—The proper relation of 
the individual mau to the State—Reflections on the Con- 
st'tutional Provisions of New York relative to the Elective 
Franchise—Qu»l'fications of an Elector—The Property 
Qualification—W bat persons may not vote ?—Reasous for 
and against the Exercise of tne Eiecuvé Franchise by 
Women—Conclusioa upon them. 


Bights Emanating from the Sentiments and Af- 
fections. 

The natural right of Self-Defense—Appeal to Society for 
redress of Wrongs—Neither Society nor an individual 
may take vengeance for a Wrong—But the State is bound 
to mere out Justice in all cases—And wrongs to the Senti- 
men's and Affections demand remedies which are not now 
provided by the laws—The present remedies oy affording 
only a pecuniary recompense are improper—Injuries to 
the Sentiments and Affections arising from slander, jibel, 





seduction, and adultery, etc., ought to be treated as Crim- 
inal offenses—If not, the parties injured will resort with 
impunity to vindictive self redress— the duel can only be 
avoided by treating the wrongs oct of which it arises as 
Criminal offenses. 


The Rights of Woman. 


The Equality of the Sexes in the eye of Justice—Rights 
know no distinction of Sex- The Rights of Woman infer- 
red from her mental constitution—The no:ion of Marriage 
being a civil contract refuted—The absurdity and injustice 
of this idea of the Common Law— Who may contract mar- 
riage—Second Marriages—The right of Divorece—The test 
in cases of Divorce should be the moral fitness for mar- 
riage of the party complained against—Divorce ought to be 
total in all casee—Marriage a sacred natural orainance 
and not the creature of the Law—Kelation of Husband 
and Wife undeér the Common Law—Objections against the 
legal annihilation of the Wife—Tbe loas of moral dignity 
of the Wife under the Common Law—And the sacrifice of 
her rights of person and property. 


The Right of Property and its Moral Relations. 


The origin of this right—The sense of Property is innate 
in man, and is shared by him m common with some of the 
animal tribes— But when guided by the human intellect, 
and acting under the impulse of the ti ts proper to 
moan, it rises to great dignity and importance—The natural 
right of Property—The views of various writers on this 
subject considered—Man’s true relation to Property and 
Wealth—The abuse of Wealth—Diversity of the human 
faculues in reference to the acquisition of Property—Ine- 
qualityof Men’s Estates the result of their mental consti- 
tut on—The laws ought not to interfere to retard or benefit 
any man ia the acquisition of Wealth—They can only pro- 
tect his a¢quisivons—The evil of Corporations—Factitious 
Credit system—Nature’s Credit System—Speculation and 
Paper Money—Laws affecting Trade and Business—Right 
of Emiuent Domain and its preper limitations. 


Intellectual Property. 


The Natural Right of an Author to exclusive and per- 
petual property in bis copy—This right is not surrendered 
by publication—The old Common Law acknowledged and 
protected tnis rignt—Opinions of Mansfield, -Blackstone, 
avd the great English Juoges on this subject—Tohis nght at 
Common Law was impaired by the Statute of Anoe—But 
this can not affect the Question in this Country—In the State 
of New York the © Law is adopted by the Consti- 
tution—And by it the right of an author to exclusive and 
perpetual property in his Copy ought to be upheld, with- 
out reference to the Act of Congress— Foreign Authors 
ought to ve protected against the piracy of their works by 
American publ.shers. 

A copy of this book will be sept by return mail, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 87 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATE D, 
A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 

The plan of the Paper embraces: 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, For- 
eign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, w th 
miscellaneous intelligener, so condensed as to present in a 
moderate compass everything which an intelligent family 
ought to know. 

New Inventions, calculated to save labor, pro- 
mote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illus- 
trated and described. 

Better Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Lirz ILLustratep to 
— out toe causes of ill-health and the means of regain- 

ng and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Culture, and rural affairs gener- 
ally. This depariment of Lire [LLusTRaTep has met with 
universal approval. 

Finally.-- Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in our 
plan, We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we have abundant means and 
facilities for att g our object. 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
#10 ; Five Copies, for #6 ; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, 
for -2. Paymentin advacce. The paper sent no longer 
tnan paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
ional fur U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Way To Avorp 
the Pai d Perils of Girlhood d 
Womanhood, Wenmneed a20 pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 

Price, $1, by mail. 




















Homes ror THE Inpusrriovs, 
IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


IN 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
on 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion 
of the community is directed to the joliowing statements, 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by pi 
energy, perseverance, and industry, to provide com 
able homes for themselves and families, with, compara- 
tively speaking, very little capital. 

I—LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great 
an inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois, 
There is no portion of the world where all of the condi- 
tions of climate and soil so admirably combipe to produce 
those two great staples, Conn and Waar, as the prairies 
of Illinois. 

Il.—EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in 
length, which connects with other roads, and navigable 
lakes and rivers, thus affording an unbroken communica- 
tion with the Eastern aud Southern markets, 

ILL.—RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railroad system of Iilinois. Inasmuch as part of the 
income from several of these works, with a valuable pub- 
lic fund in lands, go to diminish tne State expenses, the 
TAXES ARE LIGHT, and must, consequently, every 
day decrease. 

IV.—THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398 14, an1, within the 
last three years, has been reduced $2,959,746 80; and we 
may reasouably expect that ia ten years it will become ex- 


tinct. 
V.—PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,026 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,719,496—a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

VIL—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Iilinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Products sent out duri 
the past year excerded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 
1860 approaches 35,000,000 of bushels, while the corn crop 
yields not less than 140,000,000 bushels. 

VIL—FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the indus'rious farmer secure such imme- 
diate results for his labor as upon these prairic soils, they 
being composed of a deep, rich loam, the fertility of which 
is unsurpassed by any on the globe. 

VIIL—TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854 the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They 
sell ouly to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
au agreements to cultivate. the rosd has been constructed 
through these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 
1850 the population of the forty-nine counties through 
which it passes was only $35,598, since which 479,293 have 
been added, making the whole population 814,891—a gain 
of 148 per cent. 

IX.—EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the tnrift of the people, it may be 
stated that 600,100 tons of freight, tacteting 8,6: 0,000 
bushels of grain and 250,000 barrels of flour, were for- 
warded over the line las: year, 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary irom $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, ete. First-class farming 
lands seli for about $10 or $12 per acre; and the relative 
expense of subduing prairie laud as compared with wood 
land is in the retio of 1 to 10 10 favor of the former. The 
terms of sale for the bulk of these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE 


at six percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six 

er cent, payable respectively in one, two, three, four, 

ve, and six years from date of sale; and tour notes tor 
prins pal, payabie in four, five, six, and seven years from 
date of sale; the contract stipulating that one tenth of the 
tract purchased shail be fenced and cultivated, each and 
every year, for five years from the date of sale, so that at 
the ead of five years one haif shall be fenced and under 
cultivation, 

TWENTY PER CENT WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 
= dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dol- 


jars. 
Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate. pro- 

ductions, prices, and terms of payment can be had on 
application to 

J. W. FOSTER, LAND COMMISSIONER, 

LINOIS UENTRAL RAILRoaD, 

Chicago, Lilinois. 

and Cnries situ 
» 8€@ pages 188, 189 


For the names of the Towns, Villa 
ated upon the Iilinois Central Railroa 
190, Appleton’s Railway Guide. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LOVE OF FUN. 

In the examination of a sailor in our office, 
we found very large Benevolence, Combative- 
ness, and Mirthfulness; and described him as 
being self-sacrificing for those who might be 
in difficulty, and bold, daring, and impulsive 


| 


(Fen., 1861. 





author. The book before us contains a memoir 
of the author, which can not fail to be interest- 


| ing to all who admire his poetry; and that is 


when an occasion of importance awakened | 


those feelings. We also told him that he 
would laugh at anything which was amusing, 
no matter how serious or solemn the sur- 
roundings; that his love of mirth and fun 
was such that it would induce him to laugh 
under circumstances the most sorrowful and 
sad. 

In regard to his sympathy and daring he 


remarked, that he had already, at eight differ | The wind blows away the heat evolved from the 


ent times, exposed his life to save the life of 
others. On one occasion, at sea, a man hav- 
ing fallen overboard and the sea being rough, 
he leaped into a boat, followed by another, to 
save the drowning man; that when the suf- 


of his head, and was trying to lift him into 
the boat, when the man cried out, “ Let go.” 
Such a request, under such circumstances, ex- 
cited his Mirthfulness, and he replied, “‘ Very 


be held up that way, good-bye,” and down he 
went. Soon coming to the surface, however, 
he made another grab for the drowning man, 
taking him again by the hair of the head, 
when he cried out, “Hold on hard now.” 
The fact that he had chosen Davy Jones’ 
regions rather than to have his hair pulled, 
and that he had got sick of his bargain and 
was willing now to be lifted aboard by the 
hair, seemed embodied in the declaration, 
“Hold on now.” Our friend again burst out 
laughing, when his messmate, who was man- 
aging the boat in imminent peril of being 
swamped, sharply reproved him for laughing 
under such circumstances, but he replied, 
“How could [ help it, when the thing was so 
funny.” Thus we see that Mirthfulness will 


equivalent to saying everybody of good sense 
and good taste. A more fitting book for a gift, 
as to style of publication and contents, we 
have not seen; and what is more, its price is 
so low that everybody can afford to buy it. 





SEASONABLE HINTS ABOUT PER- 
SONAL COMFORT. 


A Turn shawl may be made warm by folding a 
newspaper inside of it. The paper is impervious 
to the wind and cold air from outside, and prevents 
the rapid escape of the warm air beneath it. Every 
one knows that the heat of the body is carried off 
much more rapidly in a high wind than in a calm. 


body; but in a perfectly still air this heat remains, 


| and constitutes an atmospheric envelop so nearly 


of the same temperature with the body itself, 
that the latter is not so quickly robbed, of its 


| natural heat. 
ferer came to the surface, he grasped the hair | 
| body in power to make and contain heat, which 
| are familiar to all, when told, but which are sel- 


There are some very interesting facts about the 


dom thought of in daily experience. For example, 
the body will hold a great deal more heat than it 


| gets fi its own furnaces. The stomach is 6 
well; if you prefer to go down rather than to | , cic anges gin aaa 


furnace, and our food is the fuel. It keeps up a 


uniform temperature in the blood equal to about 


98° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. If the stomach 


| could consume food fast enough to maintain that 
| heat, the body could not be frozen by any extreme 
| of cold. But in proportion to the severity of cold 
| to which the body is exposed, is the rapidity with 


which it loses. Some substances taken into the 
stomach make a hot blaze much sooner than others, 
as brandy. To put brandy in the stomach is like 
putting pitch under a steam boiler. It soon burns 
out, and the greater heat injures the furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnaces. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out of a warm room, the 


| body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and 


it must part with a certain number of degrees 
before it can begin to feel cold. The direction has 


| sometimes been given--‘‘ Don’t hug the stove, if 


develop itself, no matter how serious the sur- | 


roundings, as powder does not stop to ask 
about propriety when fire is applied to it. 





MORRIS' POEMS. 





To speak of the poems of this favorite author, 
one hesitates whether to do more than merely 
state the fact that a beautiful edition of them, 
in blue and gold, has just been published, by 
Charles Seribner, New York. Certainly it is 
not necessary to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of the heart-poet of America. We are 
aware, however, that thousands sing the songs, 
““ My mother’s Bible,” “‘ Woodman, spare that 


tree,” ‘“‘When we were boys together,” and | 


you are going to set out on a cold journey.” But 
experience says—do hug it. Get jin as many 
degrees of heat as you can carry, if it is 500. 
Then wrap yourself up well, and you can econo- 
mize these 500 degrees through a long ride. But 
if you had only taken 100 degrees at the start, 
they would have been exhausted midway of the 


| journey, and then you would have begun to feel 


many others, which have become household | 


words, without knowing that General George | 


P. Morris, of “The Home Journal,” is the 


cold. Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy habit to 
accustom one’s self on ordinary occasions to more 
heat than is actually needed. This is a very com- 
mon fault, and bears on the pocket as well as on 
the health. One may easily get the habit of re- 
quiring two or three more blankets on a bed than 
ate necessary. Some families will burn twice the 
fuel that others do, and enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, often 
to a painful degree, while the trunkis warm. But 
so long as the trunk keeps warm, in a person of 
common vigorous health, there is little fear of 
“catching cold” by aching toes or fingers. In 
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rail-car riding. it is much safer to let the toes 
ache, than to allow the lungs to feed on the foul 
air around the stove. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 
people do in spite of “ rubbers,” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. This is better than “ rubbers,” which 
are, in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, 
while they make the feet sweat in moderate 
weather. The main use of India-rubber overshoes 
is to keep out water, and for that they are second 
only to a stout, water-proof, first-rate calf-skin 
boot. There is not a more villainously unwhole- 
some article of wear made than the high*topped 
rubber boot. It makes the foot tender, especially 
in children, gives an ugly gait, and when left off 
in a@ny weather, the wearer is liable to “catch 
cold.” St. Crispin is the best friend of the human 
foot, when his leather and stitches are honest. 

Although the body can take in a greater number 
of degrees of heat than it gets from its own fur- 
nace, the stomach, yet its capacity is limited in 
this respect. For example, when the hand is 
warm, you can not hold it in the air of a hot oven 
for a second ; but when it is cold, and especially 
when damp also, you may hold it there for some 
time without being obliged to withdraw it. And 
so of the whole body. It appearsthat the body 
may carry less, as well as more heat, than the 
quantity supplied by its own furnace. Its ex- 
tremities and its surface often become painfully 
cold. 

In winter, a travéler occasionally finds in a 
hotel a deficiency of bed covering; or in the sen- 
sitiveness of disease, he may require more than in 
health. The newspaper for which he paid two 
cents on the cars, spread under the upper cover, 
will be equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk oil-cloth, stitched in the folds of 
a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and will 
last a whole winter. It has the advantage of 
securing inward warmth without the additional 
weight of a thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has much to do with his endurance of cold. 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire that 
lessens the sensibility to outward impressions. 
An indifferent, milk-and-water person, without 
energy and force, is at the mercy of every cold 
blast that sweeps round the corner. He, and 
especially she, has{no defense but to wear a dozen 
shawls during the day, and sleep under a bale of 
blankets at night. One without any mental pur- 
pose (unfortunately there are such), though in 
vigorous health, is much more liable to catch cold 
than a spirited}delicate body bent on some positive 


uit. 

Vs ~ this world of changeable climates, there are 
not a few people who get a habit of being annoyed 
by any weather that is in the slightest ad- 
verse to their present caprice. In winter, they 
don’t like winter; in summer, they prefer autumn; 
and in autumn, epring is the most delightful season 
of the year. A snow-storm in August would be 
charming, but in its proper season it is a perfect 
nuisance. For such people, we are utterly in 
capable of writing any useful hints. We hope 
they will succeed in doing what they have set out 
tod, until they are punished into acquiescence 
with all the seasons of the year—that is, in mak- 
ing themselves uncomfortable, no matter what 
wind blows or what sun shines.— The Century. 
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